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RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


A glimpse at the Pacific.—At the period when the 
Mexican government so far abandoned their previous 
nosition towards Texas, under the influence of sug- 
estions from the Texian president, Jones, and the 
French and English ministers to Texas and Mexico, 
as to offer to acknowledge Texas to be independent, 
on the single condition, that she would not annex 
perself to the United States,—at that period we ear- 
jestly urged the appointment by our government of 
some able statesman and diplomatist, as minister 
from this country to Mexico, under a firs persua- 
sion that it would be in the power of such an agent 
so to repregent the obvious interests of both Mexico 
and the United States, as neighboring republic, and 
3s AMERICAN REPUBLICS, a8 to conciliate and settle, 
as they might easily do, all existing difficulties, and 
shaking hands in a friendly way, resume trade, com- 
merce, and intercourse profitable to both, and so 
referable to a disastrous and protracted war, fo- 
mented and probably participated in by the royal- 
ties of Europe, for the sake of profiting by our 
squabbles. As we were admitted to be the strong- 
er of the parties disputant, to have sent a minister 
with ultimate overtures to the weaker power, with 
the express purpose of averting hostilities if possi 
ble, would have been magnanimous; humanity, re 
spect for the peace of the world, as well ae for the 
mutual interests of the parties, required such a de- 
monstration. We have repeatedly expressed our 
anxiety that the government at Washington would, 
and we sincerely rejoice to find, that they have con- 
sidered the subject and taken preliminary means for 
sending a minister to Mexico. We notice articles 
in several of the southern papers brought by the last 
mail which state, on the authority of the bearer of 
the important despatches sent by the U. S. steamer 
Princeton, from Vera Cruz, that a suggestion from 
our government, that they would be willing to send 
a minister extraordinary, with a view of settling the 
existing difhculties between the two countries, had 
been well received and promptly responded to by 
the Mexican government. Vurious other authori- 
ties in private letters and conversations with persons 
from Vera Cruz express the strongest confidence that 
the dispute will be amicably settled. The Mexican 
government may perhaps ask a withdrawal of our 
ships from Vera Cruz, for appearance sake, to pre- 
vent the imputation of their treating under intimida- 
tion. The irnportant and knotty question, in relation 
to with what boundaries Texas ts admitted into our 
Uuion, may, by this process, be adjusted to the sat- 
isfaction of ali parties, The honor or sensibilities 
of the country may be spared the imputation of at- 
lempting to take hostile and unmanly advantages of 
a weaker neighbor; and the Mexican government— 
by consolidating their energies within their well- 
peopled provinces, instead of exhausting and squan. 
dering them in fruitiess and hopeless attempts to con- 
trol provinces beyond their power—wid] soon realize 
the benefit of so wholesome a change in her policy. 
There is no doubt that the people of the U. States 
would cheerfully purchase the Mexican claim to 
California, for instance, in order to secure central 
ports and harbors upon the western coast of Ameri- 
Ca, $0 eSsential to the trade of the Pacific and the 
opening trade to China and Japan, Yes, and would 
more willingly give ten times the millions for a peace 
able and honorable transfer of that advantage, than 
it would cost her to obtain it by force. The Mexi- 
Can government in the present condition of their 
treasury, and surrounded by embarrassments on eve- 
ry hand,—imust, it appears to us, perceive the differ- 
ence between accepting a consideration that would 
at once relieve them and their treasury, avert the 
requisitions ofboth men and money, which a war 
Would impose, and enable their government to re- 
sume authority over the now distracted members of 

er Confederation. The difference, we say, between 
this, and the alternative of attempting a war with 
the United States, which at the very threshold she 
finds herself so manifestly inadequate to, must be 
Conclusive. The Norfolk Herald, of the 11th, has 
the following letter: 

“U. §. ship Princeton, 
Off S. W. pass, Balize, 30th Oct., 1845. 


Vera Cruz, (our coal having been all consumed on 
the 4:h day vut,) we have arrived off this place to 
land a bearer of despatches, who proceeds to Wash- 
ington, via New Orleans—he left the city of Mexico 
on the 19th ult. Fgom him IU glean the important 
inteHizence—that ou difficulties with that country may 
be considered at an end: at least, the Mexican govern- 
ment have now signified a willingness tu receive a 
minister on the part of our government, and one will 
be sent on the part of the Mexican government.” 
Most sincerely do we approve of the PAciFic 
course which our government Has adopted in this 
case, and rejoice the more, as we shall now be able 
to take Mexico by the right hand of fellowship, and 
talk to the European powers in more explicit terms 
about ‘The balance of Power”—“The trade of the 
Pacific’’—and, Europsan wilerference in American dis 
putes. 

Tae Mexican wwoemnity. Our government have 
received from Mexico, explanations respecting the 
missing money. Rumor says, the proofs are conc lu- 
sive that Mexico paid it to our agents. The “Union” 
however contradicts the rumor. 





Texas. We have Galveston dates to the Ist inst. 
The pupular vote taken on the question of annexa- 
tion, is vot large, but very decidedly in favor of the 
measure, which they seem to consider as now set- 
tled, and are discussing who are to be their United 
States senators. Ex-governor Houston and Gen'ls 
Lamar and Rusk, each have advocates for the sta- 
tion. 

Business continued animated, Mexican traders ar- 
riving aud departing freely. The Galveston News 
says that Major Hays and Capt. McCullough, with 
their companies well mounted, are now on an expe- 
dition tu the Rio Grande. 


The Lagrange (Fayette county) Telegraph men- 





tions that during the night of the 12th ult. the town 
of Gonzales was visited by a party of horse thieves, | 
and twenty of the finest horses in the place were 
stolen. I[t isnot known whether the party were In- | 
dians, Mexicans, or white men; but the former bear | 
the burden of suspicion. 


ee 


Mr. Witney, the American “railroad king,” 
has gone on to attend the convention at Memphis, to 
advocate his project of a road to the Pacific. 


_—— 


resigned his seat in the senate. 


—— 


UL. S. Senator, J. M. Berrirn, of Georgia, has | 





Tue Memeuts convention. Delegates from the 
southern aud western states comprising many of the 
must distinguished men of those vast sections, are 
now no doubt in session at Memphis. The conven- 
tion was to assemble on Weduesday last, the 12th 
inst. It is fervently to be hoped that they will de- 
vise much of real good for the whole Union as well 
as for those purtions which are alone represented in 
the Convention. Whatever truly benefits a part— 
the whole must of course partake of in its propor- 
tion. It is in the power of such assemblages to con- 
tribute far more to the general benefit than is ap- 
prehended by most people. Asa proof of this, we 
would refer to the accounts just published, of the 
exhibitions at New York and at Philadelphia—of 
the productions of our soil, our manufacturers and 
our artists, in short of the industry and genius of 
our people. Let the Memphis Convention originate 
measures that will jead to such exhibitions, let them 
turn the current of popular ambition into useful chan- 
nels, instead of wasting their energies in the idle 
scrambles too easily got up by office-scekers and 
those that would be president-makers for the people, 
let this convention, in short, induce the peuple to off 
jackets and gloves, roll up their sleeves and go to 
work, praclically to build up a nation’s good and a 
nation’s glory, instead of idling after abstractions, 
and they will earn the blessings of millions. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that such may be the result of 
their Celi! erations. 

The Mobile Advertiser, of the 4th, it is pleasant to 
notice, has a brief editorial, in keeping of the spirit 
of what we have jus' said on this subject. It re- 
commends to the convention instead of “listening to 


course pursued, to follow the example of the Bos- 
tonians in their simple and pithy proceedings for es- 
tablishing a magnetic telegraph—to the following 
purpose. 

1. Resolved that we will have a magnetic telegragh. 

2. Resolved that, ——, be a committee to carry 
the foregoing resolution into effect. 

“When people talk this way,” says the Adverti- 
ser, ‘they mean whiat they say.” 





J.C. Catuoun. A public meeting was held at 
Mobile on the Ist instant, for the purpose of making 
arrangements for the purpose of receiving Mr. J.C. 
Calhoun, who was expected to arrive there on the 
Sth, on his way to the Memphis Convention. Mr. C. 
declined an invitation to a public dinner tendered to 
him by the citizens of Dayton, Marengo county, 
Alabama. 

The City Councils of New Orleans are making ar- 
rangements for the reception of Mr. Calhoun. 

The New Orleans Bee the leading whig paper in 
Louisiana, of the 3d inst. has the following editorial: 

“This distinguished statesman will probably be in 
vur city on or about the 7th inst. The citizens ge- 
nerally, Uiurowing all political and partizan feelings 
aside, have united in preparations to give him a cor- 
dial welcome. We rejoice to witness this manifes- 
tation of hearty southern feelings towards Mr. Cal- 
houn. Apart from his political opinions, he has ever 
been conspicuous as a most ardent and indomitable 
defender of our domestic institutions, and as such 
deserves honor and respect from every southerner. 


| He is, moreover, one of the great men of the coun- 
try—a statesman and a patriot of marked ability and 


stainless purity of character—qualities which when 


| united are most rare, and should command the ho- 


mage to which genius allied to moral worth is ever 
entiiled. We trust that it may be compatible with 
Mr. Calhoun’s arrangements to remain in our city 
long enoug! to interchange greetings with its inha- 
bitants. His presence at the Memphis Convention is 
not perhaps indispensable at the opening sitting, and 


| as this will be the first and probably the last oppor- 


tunity which the people of Louisiana will enjoy of 
exhibiting their hospitality towards the distinguished 
Carolinian, we hope that his sojourn among us will 
not be limited to the passing courtesy of a single 
day.” 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


The U.S. Steamer Princeton, with important des- 
patches from Vera Cruz for our government, was 
passed on the 31st ult. by the steam ship McKim, at 
anchor 13 miles from South West Pass, which she 
reached in seven days. The McKim brought Mr. 
Perrett, the bearer of the said dispatches to New 
Orleans, from wheuce he proceeded immediately 
for Washington. Duplicates of these despatches, 
brought by the steamer Mississippi, to Pensacola 
had preceded him. 


The Princeton had a tedious passage of ten days 
from Vera Cruz to Pensacola, bringing some cases 
or yellow fever brought on board by five deserters 
retaken at Vera Cruz. One of them died off the Ba- 
lize, and another off Fensacola. 


The French man-of-war brig Le Mercure, had been 
waiting the arrival of intelligence from Mexico, at 
Pensacola. Immediately on the arrival of the steam- 
er Mississippi, she got under way and went to sea. 


The Mediterranean. For the first time probably 
since the war of 1812-14, there is now no United 
States ship of war within the capes of Gibraltar and 
Ceuta. The Washington Constitution, recently ad- 
duced the fact of the frigate United States, now fitting 
at Charlestown, Mass. navy yard, for the Mediterra- 
nean, as proof that ourgovernment did not apprehend 
a war with Great Britain, else they would not think 
of sending one of our ships into such a trap, to be 
laid up for war, if not captured. It is well that the 
United States should be fitted out, but whether to 
send her into the Mediterranean in the present state 
of our affairs with Englard, will no doubt be duly 
considered at Washington. 

{The “Union” of yesterday says the Uniied States 
is not fitting for sea.]} 

The Cumberland, U.S. frigate, Capt. Brezze, bear- 
ing the broad pendant of Commadore Josern Smiru, 





long and tiresome reports, advocating measures, and 





Alter a very boisterous passage of seven days from 
Vol. XIX—Sig. 11. 


extolling their own enterprise,” as is too often the 


reached Boston frum the Mediterranean, on the 9th 
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inst. She has been absent two years, and brings{ The Rockburg Gazette, represents that place as} The legislature, convened at Millidgevilic, ¢, 
home as passengers, Surgeon J. Vaughan Smith, and greatly improving. The lands now offered for sale 3d instant. yon the 
passed assistant surgeon J. Howard Smith: 


The Plymouth, U.S. corvette, Capt. TH. Herrina, 
was left at Tangiers, all well—to sail in a few days 
for the Brazil station. 








---—-— 


OHIO ELECTION. 


are situated on and near the Northwestern and Stan- 
ton turnpikes, and the Little Kanawha river. 


The Senate, A. H. Carman, (loco,) was e 
president, by a majority of 3. votes Over Jan 
Calhoun, (whig.) ‘ 


lecteg 
les (, 


The house, Cuarres J. JENKINS, (whig,) hag 63 
The gulf squadron. The U. 8. ships, John Adams, ae SERATE.. 1p, | Votes, and John W. Anderson, (loco,) 53 votes fi 
Com. McClancy, Falmouth, Com. Sands, Saratoga, Districts. _ Whigs. Districts . Loco. speaker. here was 1 blank vote and 4 abser. 
: . Delaware and Marion* 1 Butler ; nd Prebh:* . ? Entees 
Com. Shubrick, and St. Marys, Com. Saunders, were Prank Madison & Clark* , apc Hoe whig majority 10. 3 

at the naval anchorage at the IsJec of Sacrificios, |p, °°"? * i. o* Governor Crawford's message, WaS sent in oy 4 
; Huron aud Erie w# | Knox and Holmes 5 1 the 

three miles below Vera Cruz, on the 20th ult. Jefferson and Harrison* 


The U. S. steamers Princeton, and Mississippi, and 
brig Somers have arrived from thence, at Pensacola, 
within a few days past. 

The Potomac, U. 8. 
her trip from Pensacola to Norfolk, for repairs, by | Portage and Summi* 
either the U.S. steamers Princeton or Mississipps, Stark 
it being considered unsate, we presume, to trust her) bat in 
at sea alone. ayne 

The Lexington, storeship, sailed on the 2d inst., | Green, Fayette, &e. 
from Vera Cruz, with several officers fur the squad | Scioto, Lawrence, &c. 
ron; among others, Lieut. Caldwell, of the Marine | Ross and Hocking 
corps, for the John Adams. 


| Athens and Meigs 
The United States navy apprentice system, was the} Tuscarawas 
darling project of our 


late enterprising townsman, | M uskingym 

Isaac Mckim, Esq., by whose indefatigable perse- | Cuyahoga and Geanga 
verance, whilst he represented the city of Baltimore | !#ke and Ashrabula 
in congress, the law for its establishment was in-/! 

troduced and carried. ‘The long experience of that! 
gentleman in commercial and marine life, eminently | tA 
qualified him for the task. ‘The public presumed the, | Counties. ee 
system to be quietly working well, for few if any | — hee ae : 
complaints or objections had appeared against it, | hee dr —" 
and there was certainly great plausibility in the! helggan 0 
scheme, as represented by Mr. McKim. We learn) Busey 0 
therefore, with much astonishment, that the secre-. Belmont 1 
tary of the navy has ordered the immediate discon- | Clermont rT) 





Medina and Lorain* 


‘Total, 


HOUSE OF 

















Lueas, Wood, Hane’k.& 


Logan, Champaipgn, &e 


W, LU. 
l 


1 Licking* 


Sandusky, Seneca* 


Miami, Darke & Shelby* | Hamilton 
frigate, is to be attended on | Montgomery & Warren* 1 


Belmont and Monroe 
Clermont and Brown 


Mereer, Allen, Henry,&c.1 


Highland, Adams, &e. 


Washington, Morgan,&c! 


l 

l 

] 

] 
at 
1] Columbiana 
1 Richland 
] 
I Total, 
] 
] Whig majority 
] 
] *jlold over. 
21 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


I 
] 
] 
] 
c*l Pickaway and Fairfield* | occupied with the affairs of the State, 
1 ] 
] 
1 
1: 


Grernsey and Coshocton 1 


11th instant, an able and practical document, Whol] 


hae of which jt 
gives a full and satisfactory view. Among the man 
subjects which it brings to the attention of the Jegjs, 
lature are the following: The adoption of plan 


fer restoring the fertility of the lands; the fosterin 





; of the manufacture of iron ore; a modification of the 
resent tax laws of the state; a reduction of the 
ates of interest; an improvement in the organiza. 

|| on of a supreme court; a change of the free Schoo| 


1, system; and a revision of the laws in relation to 
—-| elections. On the latter subject the governor re. 
15) commends a registry of the names of ail the voters 

.| in the state, to be deposited in the offices of the clerk 

Gi of the superior court for each county, as one of the 
| methods of securing the proper exercise gf the elec. 

tive franchise. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Counties. ee 3 oe —— aa lent 
0 > agp : ; Tue Vatvey or rug Sv. Lawrence is an avenue of 
:iwea i o| the trade of solargea portion our Own country, and 
1 Lake 1 | thesame time, so entirely in possession ofa rival pow. 
1 Montgomery 2 | er, thatthe progress of their improvements and facilj. 


0 Miami I 
1 Mercer, Allen, &c. 0 


0| ties must be a matter of deep interest to the people of 











1} this country. The London Morning Advertiser of 
tinuance of the system. No reasons are assigned.— | Crawford & Wrande9 1 Morgan 1 0} the 16th Sept. contains the following statement from 
The secretary will no doubtduly aceount to congress Chimpaign & Union 1 0 Monroe 0 1] Quebec, of exports homewards, and to the lower 
in his forthcoming annual report, for the step he has Jlark 1 0 Muskingum 2 0 ports, from the opening of navigation until the 12h 
taken. . | een ; ; pee l 4 ult.: Flour, bbls. to Glasgow, 36,659; ditto Liver. 

Carroll | rebie 70 197: di ». 299 599. a: er + 
= Sj ESR CI armen 1 Bre a ~~ | Columbiana 0 2 Putnam. Pauld’s.&c0O  ] 690 conte (—toteb lene’ eens _ 
S OF THE UNION. | Cuyahoga [ 9 Pickaway, (gain) 0 | ‘ tiie <a efetngy tis 2 pee aeapeaht 
ie STATE om lastest NI¢ uni Darke & Shelby (gn) 1 0 Perry 0 1| erpool, eo do. eng mpi do. my ryad 
‘ m “nena BR wre aware ¢ Me -ortage é : , fer ana or ports, 334— H SI, 
Ruove Istanp.—Indemnily. The legisiature has Delaware and M arion ] 0 Portage 0 1 3,986; do. lower an ol! er port 34- total 18,88] 
: . et, me _i ' Franklin & Madison 2 0 & & Sumt (Floa‘er) 1 0! Pearl-ashes, bbls. to Liver 001, 4,563; do. London 
by law, indemnified all persous from suits, in con. a & Cu: > "Ie; : Q } ; 
: ; tte aiinla) mole. in « Res. a rh... Fayette & Clinton 1 0 Ross & Ho ‘king 1 0) 739; do. Glasgow, 839; do. lower and other ports, 
sequence of the official acts in suppressing the Dorr Fairfield O 2 Riehland 0 2) 301—total 6,442. Wheat, minots, 95,034; Peas 
weutinteanaies Ae . rs Pathe lage ; 4,| minots and bushels, 107,207: Pork, bbls. 1,094; Beef, 
‘ Phe ” * 3 ruernsey ; miark (gain) ro. . . : ae 7. 2 nee 
i Ngw York. City election, ~ [he full vote for sena.! Geauga l 0O Scioto & Lawrence 1 0) bbls. Ean ee gered y onde Staves, W. L 
tor is thus given in the Morning News: m | Hamilton O 4 Seneca, &e. 0 1 | standarc PF eran oe dye * escriptions, yaeeet, 
VOTE FOR SENATOR. | Hardin & Logan 1 0O Summit Ll 0; 263,323: Deals, ey 1.226; Boards, preres, 9,710, 
; Dem. Whig. Native. Nat. ref.| Highland (gain) 1 O Tuscarawas PP a Handspikes, pleces, 1,362; Oars, pieces, 1,072; But 
bY ards. ae gt rit i ao | Harrison 1 0 Trumbull 2 0/ter, keg and firkings, 1,710. 
r6€ od Jo J | Houlines 0 1 Warren i 7 onoehena 
2 456 410 137 9 | Huron & Erie 1 0 Washington 1 0] Tonnace or Quesec. The following is a com 
3 Royo 1064 2V0 ] 1 | J; rte m & G Wie (x ) 0 1 W: ‘ : 0 0 + : 
‘ oe o aa ; Jackson Ww Gallia, (ga ayue “| parative statement of arrivals and tonnage at the 
2 — ine a ‘3 § — ; : Total ‘a 55 | Port of Quebec, in the years 1844 and 1845, to the 
7 rr bane a ) NOs hae Oral, 25 | 97 gust inclusive, for each year: 
6 a = 28 | Whig majority in the House 16; on joint ballot 22 th Augus iy V decals — ae 
. She ike ot = Another Sea Vessel.—A fine schooner, of about 180 August 27, 1844, 739 269 531 
¢ vs ven ya tons burthen, was at our wharf late on Tuesday evening. “ 345 3 aq7 17 
282 98 9? 2» a “f ’ . : p oe 2 t 
= sine a. & “s i | She was built at Freedom, Pennsylvania, some 150 miles August 27, 1845, 1,080 397,176 
i 1980 371) 993 be | further from the sea than the barque Muskingum, which ree 34] dah. ane 
12 A4 133 ORD - attracted so much attention about six months ago. She porenes, 127,595 
13 931 433 749 \ 209 is full rigged, and if we are not mistaken, out and out 
14 1177 566 3 4 0 home made. Her cables are of American water roited Tue Beavwarnors Canaan was opened on the ] 1h 
15 536 1154 378 13 nec “yo she nape ote oo freighted with the ereat! inst., when the Albion steamer passed through it.— 
16 1652 524 764 86 wey ake eck on thie her Hirst voyage to N. York. This canal opens the communication from lake St. 
17 }269 740 834 23 sii dtiinialiac reas Francis to lake St. Louis, avoiding all the rapids of 
ve —— —— —- ay the Coteau, the Cedars, and the Cascades, which 
Total, 16,82 11,735 8615 550 GeorGia.—.4 fine specimen of gold. The Dalonega| oceur in the St. Lawrence below those lakes. It is 
’ . ‘ = . 
. Watchman of the 30th ult., says: Weare informed| 11} miles lohg, 80 feet wide at the bottom, and 120 
PENNSYLVANIA.— The North Branch Canal. The by Col. Samuel Jones, of Gilmer county, that onj atthe top. The locks are 45 feet wide and 200 in 
Fey iene eae +p — wrt oe Pa., from one day of the last week, a solid Jump of gold was| length. We learn that the water is not deep enough 
stof April to 31st of October, 1843, was $20,395 


60, do. same time 1844, $43,595 61, do. 1845, $60,- 
800 40. That looks well for the proceeds of th 
public works of Pennsylvania under Goy. Shunck’s 
administration. 

The Tide Water Canal trade looks equally flatter. 
ing—four hundred boats more than ascended the 


‘ The returns were from 
canals in 1844 have already gone up this season, 








MaryLanp.—State senators, whose term of service 
will expire in 1845, and senators being ineligible’ counties the result stands: 
in a second term in succession in this state, their seats 
must of course be supplied by new members, to be 
chosen at next October election, viz: 

Whigs. 
John Palmer, Q. Anne’s 
T. Townsend, Worcester 
J. Newcomer, Washi’g 
John Beall, Allegany. 


A. Hall McAllister, 


Locos. 
Hugh Ely, Baltimore co. 
H. McCullough, Cecil. 
Wa. Frick, Balt. city. 


t 
} . . 
| Crawford’s majority 








Crawford, 
—-— | McAllister, 
Vireinia.—Sales of Sorfeited lands. Upwards of 
33,000 acres of these lands will be offered for sale 
in Ritehie county on the 4th, aud in Wood county 
on the 17th of November next. Previous sales, it 
is said, have contributed to the settlement and im- 
provement of this section of the state. 


Crawford’s majority 
installed into office, for a 


tors. 


found on the Ferrell mine of th 
322 dwts. and 12 grains for w 
offered and was refused, the sum of $300. 
Election of governor.—The official returns of the 
votes cast for governor at the, jate election in Geor- 
gia were canvassed by the legislature on the 4th inst. 
ninety-one counties; 
having been by mis- 
members of the Je-| and Montreal! may be carried on direct. 
In the ninety-one | 


those from Lowndes and Dade, 
take enclosed in the returns for 
gislature, could not ve counted. 


George W. Crawford, 


only 


at county, weighing , 
hich he himself had | upper lakes to sea, but quite sufficient for the pas- 


| 
41,059 | 
39,140 


1,919 


Add to Mr. Crawford 410 votes for Lowndes and 
| 45 for Dade; to Mr. McAllister 383 for Lowndes and 
| ~40 for Dade, and the actual result is as follows, viz: 


41,514 
39,763 





1,751] 


On the 5th instant Governor Crawford was duly 


second term, in the pre- 


sence of the legislature and a large number of specta- 


| 











(only 9 feet) to permit vessels to proceed from the 


sage of lake craft. When the Lachine canal is fiv- 
ished, which is expected the next spring, there will 
be an uninterrupted water communication from 
above with Montreal and Quebec. The result to the 
upper parts must be highly beneficial, as there wil! 
be no transhipment, and the trade between Hamilton 





[ Hamilton, O. W. Exp., Oct. 17. 





Tux Woor Trave—4 new article of export. As 
Pennsylvanians, we cannot but wjoige at every new 
indication of the increasing prosperity of the com- 
monweaith. With a wealth of coal and iron equal- 
led, perhaps, by but one other country on the globe 
—with an extent of soil devoted to agriculture, the 
yearly product of which places her in a proud and 
enviable position among the grain producing states; 
and witha geographical position, which must eventu- 
ally pour the treasures of the great West into her 
lap, by means of her noble internal improvements— 
the prospects of the state are full of encouragement. 

These remarks have been called forth by the fact, 
that the Liverpool packet, Thomas P. Cope, which 
left our wharves on Saturday, took with her an it- 
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ice of over 400 bales of Pennsylvania wool, chiefly of 
he medium and finer grades. This is a new feature 
ig the commercial history of our state, and we feel 
hat we cannot too strongly urge upon our friends 
the necessity of extending the culture of this im- 

rtant staple. For many years there has been a 
jeadily increasing demand for wool, and we remem- 
per the observation of a commercial gentleman some 
years since, that the time would co;ne when Phila- 
delphia would not only be the great wool depot of 
ihe manufacturing states; but, also, that that a:ticle 
would find its way into the tnarkets of Europe, as a 
sjaple article of commerce. This prediction has 
been in part verified, and it ouly remains for our 
yriculturists and business men to provide for is 
complete fulfilment. There are open tracts of jand 
in several counties of this state that are not capable 
of much cultivation, upon which, and upon the sides 
of our grass clad hills, immense flocks of sheep 
could find ample pasturage—and those sections here 
ofore condemned. as unproductive, might thus be 
made to yield as plentifully as the fields of golden 
grain.— Bicknell’s Reporter. 


Soe ee 


Tue Coat Trapve.—T he increase of the Coal tardes 
in the last fifteen years, is perhaps one of the most re- 
markable features of our prolific country In 1830 the 
trade scarcely existed, and in this present year, endin 
in November, the quantity brought to market wiil “en 
2,000,000 tons, worth at tne present market price in New 
York, $12,000 000—more than one filth of the value of 
the value of the Coton crop. Nearly all of this vast! 
supply is drawn from the Wyoming Valley coal bed in 
Peunsylvania. ‘I‘his coal valley is sixty miles long, and 
five miles broad, covering 192,000 acres, and isin form 
a vast basin, the sides ex ending up the mountains six tu 
eight thousand feet. ‘Lhe river Susquehaiuna flows over | 
the bottum of the basin. ‘lhe coal, which composes the - 
bottum and sides of this basin, has been probed in many 
places, and found to be seventy feet thick. ‘The vein 
mostly worked is twenty six feet thick, of solid and beau- 
ulul anthracite coal. Every square yard of this cual is 
a ton; there are, therefore, 110,000 tons to the acre. If 
60,000, or one third only, of the acres are workable, the | 
guantity of coal in this one basin is six thousand million 
tons; or, will supply the present consurmpiion three 
thousand years. ‘Lhe veins of the coal are divided by a 
fat smooth sandstune, whtch forms the roof of the 
inine, Which is usually opened in the side of u hill at 
an ascending angle, by which the water is drawn off, 
and the luuded car descends of its own weight.— 
In working into the mines, portions of the coal! 
are lett standing to suppurt the rvof of stone.—These , 
mines are worked by various companies, with large capi- | 
als, and the interesis on their outlay furms the first cost 
of the coal, added to which is the expense of mining, ! 
and the grand item of transportation, with the profit of 
the forwarders and dealers. ‘The cost of mining and 
(ranspurtation, joining the cost uf the cual, will average 
per tun nearly as follows: 





] 


Rent of cual jand, ot iuterest 25 cents | 
Ovening veins, gangways, vaults, buildings, _ 
Mining, tools, timber, wagons, &c. a 
Hauling out, screening, loading cars _. daetiae 
Freight, 6 wulls per mile 130 * 
Tulls 140“ 








Total, per ton, in New York $4,07 | 


| : ee 
The transportation is now performed tnostly by five! 


great routes, which may be classified as follows: 
Miles. Cost Tolls. Fght. Mog. Touial | 

Lehigh Canal 46 6,000,000 463 

Moms “* 102 4,000,000 102 





Total, Ist route, 148 10,000,000 1482 89 110 349 
Lehigh Canal 463 6,000,000 463 
Delaware ** 25 2,000,000 256 
& Raritan “ 62 4,000,000 62 


——— TT ee ad — _—— 


Tutal, 2d route 1363 12,000,000 133 1U4 110 347 | 


Schuylkill and 108 


3,600,000 108 
Del. & Raritan 43 


4,000,000 43 


Total. 3d route 151 7,600,000 151 137 110 398 


Reading R.R. 96 9,600,000 96 
Del. & Rar. Cl. 43 4,000,000 43 





ae oe —- —- ——— eos 





Total, 4th route 139 13,600,000 139 125 110 374 
Del. & Hud. Cl. 108 3,000,000 108 118 120 346 


_ These are approximate results on all the seven works 
lurming these tive routes, and which cost to construct 
wem, 932,000,000. Now, the Schuylkill Canal, on the 
% route, fur many years down to 1542, formed the main 
avenue by which New York was supplied with coal, and 
te results of the kind of monopoly which it enjoyed 
Was, that Coal sometimes ranged as high as $14, and 
teldomn under $9 per ton. The havigauon of the canals 
isually closed in November, and up to that tine the 
ere was so placed in the hands of dealears that the 
role were at their inercy fur the winfer. Coal com- 
Pauiles were formed under pretence that the monopoly 
_ aS here, wheu it consisied only in the wait of an op- 
Position to the canal into the Schuylkill region, which, in 
road’ resented itseli in the opening of the Reading Ranl- 
an I'he fu lowing table shows the quantities brought 
Marvet, from the commencement of this trade. 


of coal. 
‘lic are comparatively safe trom future combinations. A 


price of i!s shares are so reduced, and by so doing. es- 
tablished a monopoly in part. 
enlarged state i-, however, a check upon it, and the con- 


That work has this year brought down 16,000 tons of an 


clearly developed the great truth, that high prices do not 


‘through the cperation of co:mpetivon that prices will be 


al enjoyment to all.—N. Y. True Sun. 


| 1842, 87,853 bbls. of flour were received from Alba- 


QUANTITY OF COAL BROUGHT TO MARKET. 


Schuylkill. Lehigh. Lackwn’a. Total. 
By Canal. By RR. 
1825, 6,500 28 393 34,593 
1829, 79,973 25,393 7,000 112,593 
1834, 209,271 70,000 84 000 363,861 
1837, 523.152 225,937 132,387 881,476 
1841, 584,692 142,841 232,396 958 899 
1842. 491,602 49,290 272.129 294,980 1.208,001 
1843, 447.058 230237 267734 318,810 1,263,539 
1844, 393,443 443.491 377,821 403914 1,631,669 
1845, 395,000 810.000 460,000 596,000 2.071,000 


It will not fail to be observed here that for twelve years 
up to 1837, the great bulk of the trade was in the hands 
of the Schuylkill cana}; from that time to 1842 that canal 
hy its monopoly checked the consumption of coal, and 
its trade absolutely decreased. The opening of the 
Reading Road was the signal for a sharp competition be- 
tween that road and the canal, which has kept the price 
of coal at $5 a $6. for three years pas', and as a neces- 
sary consequence, the consumption has more thar 


doubled. 


For less money than one ton cost a few years since, 
two can now be purchased, and ‘his surp!us has been 
furmshed almost entirely by the Reading Road. The 
effect on the Seuylkill canal has been to reduce the 
value of its stock shares from $200 to $30, and to furnish 
to the citizeris of New York as well as the other A:lan- 
tic citics, an abundance of fuel at cheap rates. Perhaps 
no mure practical example of the evil of monopoly to 
sustain high prices could be adduced than in this instance 
There are now so many avenues that the pub- 


danger exists, however, that the on Company may 
ulumately buy up the Schuylkill, canal, now that the 


The Morris canal i: its 


nection of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company 
withthe great Cumberland coal valley of Virginia, is 
now opening a new svurce of supply of bituminous cual. 


excellent quality. The operation of the cual trade has 


encourage production where the articles is controlied by 
monopoly, because those high prices being alone the 
means of a large portion to a certain point. It is only 


reduced to a low point—that the demand for actual con- 
suption will increase, and by developing the resources of | 
the country, give employmentto the many, and addition- 





Fiourn Imporrep ar Boston, during the year 
ending the Ist Sept. 1845: 
lbs. lbs. 


From N. York 192,009 From N. Orleans 74,504 


‘Albany 104583 Fredericksburg 37,833 
Western railroad 143,440 Baltimore 
Philadelphia 16.106 Georgetown 17,537 
Richmond 15.765 Alexandria 32.444 
other Virg’a perts 7,324 Hartford 295 
Total 661,851 


Of the receipts of flour in Boston in 1842, 140,739 
bbls. were received from the city of New York; in 
1843, 119,671 bbls., and in 1844, 189,020 bbls., or 
about one-fourth part of the aggregate receipts. In 


ny by the western railroad; in 1843, 111,595 bbls., 
and in 1844, 151,721 bbls. 
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MEMORANDA 
Sor the 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


| Lerrer From J.C. Pickett, esq. Presenting to 
the Institute a fragment of the flag of Pizarro the 
conqueror of Peru, and a Jock of hair of Bolivar, the 
liberator. 





Washington Cily, October 28, 1845. 

Dear Sir— You willreceive herewith a small quan- 
tity of the hair of gen. Bolivar, the great champion 
of Scuth American Llidependence; and also a frag- 
ment of the flag of Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru. 
I have had these relics a good many years, and can 
assure you that they are genuine. Had they not 
been, | certainly should neither have procured or pre- 
served them. Not being either a virtuoso, or a col- 
lector of antique and curious things, | have no en- 
thusiasm to mislead me, and no credulity to be im- 
posed upon. 


General Bolivar is as well known to the states 
composing the former republics of Colombia, Ve- 
nezuela, New Granada, and Quito, (now Ecuador), 
by the title of Liberator ( Libertador), as by his own 
name; and he is regarded throughout South Ame 
rica as the first and greatest of the chiefs through 


They ‘forgot Pizarro to shout Bolivar,” says Lord 
Byron, ‘‘the exigency of the rhymes compelling him 
to misplace the accent. 


whose efforts the Spanish yoke was thrown off.— | tem of imposts. 





== 
too, is wrong. It should be on the second, and is 
pronounced Bo-lee-var. The names of great men 
and heroes should be pronounced properly, when it 
can be done; but out of their own country it rarely 
isdone. Many questions have been asked me in 
South America about general Vasintone and general 
Hacksone—this being about as near as a Spaniard 
can come to Washington and Jaekgon. 

Some of Bolivar’s enthusiastic admirers call him 
the Washington of the South; but this high compli- 
ment I am not exactly prepared to admit, without 
some reservation, that he has many very just claims. 
Posterity, which often revises, as a kind of supreme 
court of errors, contemporary popular awards, and 
often reverses thei, must decide this question and 
so | leave it. 

Pizarro’s flag was a piece of plain white silk, and 
the fragment enclosed is more than three hundred 
years old. White is, I believe, the emblem of peace 
and charity and good-will throughout the world.— 
But in Peru, this banner, long ‘‘fann’d by conquest’s 





‘crimson wing,’ was the emblem of all that is hi- 


deous and detestable in human nature. Could this 
poor shred speak, and tell us of the horrors and at- 
rocities it has witnessed, (if a witness it could be), 
even now, after the lapse of three centuries, the 
bare recital would harrow up the soul; a monarch 
murdered—the princes and nobles of the land ex- 
terminated, and their wives and daughters ! 
My heart sickens at the recollection. The people 
decimated and reduced to slavery—to the most in- 
tolerable and fatal of all servitude—that of the 
mind; the country ravaged with fire and sword, made 
desolate, and literally turned into a desert. 

Faciunt solitudinem et pacem appellant! 

The justice of Heaven has slumbered long, but it 
will not slumber forever; and the day of its awaken- 
ing will be a fearful one for all wrong-doers and op- 
pressors, past, present, and tocome. I am dear sir, 
with the highest regard, most faithfully your's, 
J.C. PICKETT. 
F. Markoe. jr. esq. corresponding sec. of Nat. Institute. 








HisToRIcAL REMINISCENCE. We have seen fre- 
quent mention made lately of the ‘*Revere Copper 
Company of Boston.” At first, it did not strike us 
why this name. We had an inuistinct remembrance 
of something connected with the name of '**Revere,” 
which at one time had awakened high feelings, and 
our mind bore us back to the scenes of trial, when 
principles meant something more than party names, 
for a solution. We were not mistaken. The letter 
of our friend Israe! Dille, esq. of Licking county, to 


20 U11 | the editors of the National Intelligencer, on the mi- 


neral wealth of Missouri, in which mention is again 
made of the Boston Copper Company, set us to look- 
ing among our books for something to answer the 
inquiry which the name suggested. Our search was 
successful, and we found in that store-house of 
things rare and valuable for the future historian, 
‘Niles’ Register,” the thing sought for. 

Paul Revere was a brass founder and a citizen of 
Boston, who lived in those times and took an active 
partin those events whict succeeded the revolution, 
when the question was being settled whether the 
fruits of that contest should yield their promised re- 
ward or not. Under the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion, our infant manufacturers and the domestic in- 
dustry of the country were languishing for the want 
of protection. The action of the separate states 
prevented the adoption of a general and uniform im- 
post system, and Great Britain was flooding the 
country with her goods to break them down. Pre- 
vious to the revolution, jealousy of the rising great- 
ness of the colonies Jed to the adoption of measures 
expressly designed to destroy all attempts to supply 
our wants in the articles ef most common manufac- 
ture. It was this “step-mother” policy that mainly 
provoked resistance; and after the contest was ended, 
it was renewed in another form. During the darkest 
days, in 1777, Franklin and Deane wrote from Paris 
to the American congress: ‘Every day’s experience 
confirms to us, what is pointed out indeed by nature 
itself, the necessity of rendering America independent, 
IN EVERY SENSE OF THE worD.” ‘The manufactory 
of any One necessary article among ourselves, is like 
breaking one link af the chains which have heretofore 
bound the two worlds together.” 

This was the spirit that actuated the fathers of 
the revolution. ‘| he same spirit actuated those great 
men that sought to establish our present constitution 
in the place of the old confederation of states. The 
manufactures of Great Britain, the products of her 
cheap labor, even down to ready-made clothing, 
were poured in upon us, free from any general sys- 
oluntary association was agreed to, 
to supply the action of governmental! protection, but 


\uey fuiled of their lull object; and when the new 





He places it on the third | constitution was presented to the people for their 











syllable. 








{t is generally placed on the first; and this | adoption, the struggle in some of the states was long 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER--NOVEMBER 15, 1845—TEE OREGON QUESTION, 
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and doubtful. The mechanics and merchants and 
business men of all classes, had made common cause 
in the support of domestic manufactures. ‘They had 
demanded protection, and a ‘‘protecting tariff.” And 
this was the impulse all over the country, with the 
exception of ‘‘those refugees and tories who were 
active in throwing British manufactures into the 
market.” No class of persons was more zealous for 
the new constitution, than the handicraftsmen, arti- 
sans, and manufacturers. Their influence and action 
is graphically described by Mr. Webster, 1n his great 
Pittsburg speech, in July, 1833. And in quoting 
Mr. Webster on that occasion, the object with which 
we set out is accomplished, namely, in showing who 
was Paul Revere, and whence the name of the ‘*Re- 
vere Copper Company” of Boston. 

Mr. Webster was showing the necessily of a ge-| 
neral impost system as demonstrated in the history ot} 
the trade and commerce of the country, and as he | 
was addressing an audience of working men and ma-. 
nufacturers, this allusion to the influence of me-, 
chanics on the adoption of the new constitution, from | 
which they expected to devive protection for their labor, 
was most happy: 

It so happened, (said Mr. Webster), that, at that. 
time, much was thoughtto depend on Massachusetts; | 
several states had already agreed to the constitution; | 
if her convention adopted it, it was likely to go into} 
operation. This gave to the proceedings of that con- | 











uae 





Temperance has been introduced in all the tribes, 
and has produced a very salutary effect. Christianity 
has made but very little progress. Mr. S. said that 
he put many questions to ascertain the moral state of 
the Indians, and various other subjects. ‘The last 
thing an Indian will do in the progress of civiliza- 
lion, isto raise sheep and make butter. They will 
raise hogs, horses and cows. Not an Iroquois has 
ever raised a pound of flax, or cultivated an acre of 
rye. There are drones among them, they on the 
whole sustain themselves. ‘Their numbers are greater 
than they once were after the revolution. Whiskey 
has been the chief cause of Indian destruction. 





THE OREGON QUEST! 
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OuR RELATIONS witH Grear Brirain. A rumor 
was circulated a fortnight ago, intimating a propo- 
sition to postpone the question of right to the disput- 
ed territory for fifteen years more, with the under- | 
standing that at the end of that time the question 
should be submitted to the people that will then be 
iuhabiting that country, whether they will choose to 
attatch themselves to England or the United States 
or to become an independent nation. 

The proposition was said to have originated with 


tins — 
———. ~ 


wise to compromise the question of possession let ' 
say so,and put our past action upon that ground i 
But let us make no attempt to cloak our policy ynag, 
a pretended inferiority of our title to the land go “og 
crificed. No such pretence can save us. ra 

Again, we must speak to the democratic party of 
the Uhited States. But we dare to hope that map 
a liberal whig will feel the force of the appeal whict 
the interests of his country will make to his patriot. 
ism on this important question. We especially ad. 
dress ourselves, however, at this time, to the demo. 
cratic party, because of the peculiar circumstances 
which have connected us in past times with the 
question of Oregon. They became peculiarly eon. 
nected with it by their public avowals nearly eighteen 
months ago. The Baltimore convention expressed {he 
deepest interest in the Oregon territory. In the cay. 
vass of the presidential election, the same decided 
sentiments were manifested. ‘The president’s first 
prompt, strong, manly word, in full response to that 
convention, was, “to the Oregon our right is clear 
and unquestionable.” 

Let that word be spoken again by the man whom 
millions of freemen have called to occupy the “great 
central post of the civilization of popular power,” 
and who doubis but that the democracy of the whole 
Union will repeat it—with a full determination to 


eee 





the British. 
The Washington “Union” promptly denied that | 


stand by the rights of the country? When that word 
goes from the constituted authorities of the nation, 


vention an intense interest, and the country looked, | any such proposition had come from the British go- “Our right to Oregon is clear and unquestionable,” 


with trembling anxiety, for the result. That result | 
was, fora longtime, doubtful. The convention was! 


vernment to our government 
The New York originators of the rumor, in reply, | 


who doubts that it will go the whole length and 
breadth of the land, and that it will be hailed, as it 


known to be nearly equally divided, and down to the | admitted that nosuch proposition had come from the | goes by the democratic party with one unanimous 


very day and hour of the final vole, no one could! 
predict with any certainty which side would pre- | 
ponderate. [t was under these circumstances, and | 
at this crisis, that the tradesmen of the town of Bos- | 
ton, in January, 1788, assembled at the Green Dra-| 
gon, the place where the Whigs of the Revolution, ' 
in its ancient stages, had been accustomed to assem- | 
ble. They resolved, that, in their opinion, if the) 


constitution should be adopted, ‘trade and navigation | 


British government to our government, but reiterated | 
that an informal suggestion to that effect had Vay 
made, if not to our government, at least to members | 
of the cabinet. | 

After sifling the rumor through various paragraphs, | 
pro and con. the last version of the affair, as given 
by the New York correspondent of the Nutional In- 
telligencer, in his letter of the 10th instant, is that 
“a Canadian of distinction, who had long and re- 


would revive and increase, and employ and subsistence | putably discharged the duties of an important sta 


afforded to many of their townsmen, then suffering for the 
want of necess.r es of life.”? Ava tral on the other hand, 
should it be rejected, “the small remains of commerce 
yet left would be annihilated, the various trades and 
handicrafts dependent thereon decay, the poor be increas- 
ed, and many worthy and skilful mechanics compelled to 
seek employ and subsistence in strange lands.” ‘nese 
resolutions were carried to the Boston delegates in 
the Convention, and presented to the hands of Sam’) 
Adams. That great and distinguished friend of Ame- 
rican liberty, it was feared, might have goubts about 
the new constitution. Naturally caulious and saga- 
cious, it was appreiended he might fear the practi- 
cability, or the safety, of a general government. He 
received the resolutions from the hands of Paul Re- 
vere, a brass founder by occupation, a man of sense 
and character, and of high public spirit, whom the 
mechanics of Boston ought never to forget. ‘How 
many mechanics,” said Mr. Adaus, were at the 


Green Dragon, when these resojutions weie pass- | 


ed?” ‘More, Sir,’ was the reply, ‘‘than the Green 
Dragon could hold.” ‘‘And where were the rest, 
Mr. Revere?”?—'‘‘In the streets Sir.’—‘tAnd how 
many were in the stree.si’’—‘* More, Sir, than there 
are stars in the sky.” 

This is a single instance, only, among many, to 
prove the influence of the industrial iuterests on the 
affairs and destiny of the country. The constitution 
received the approval of Massachusetts, and the peo- 
ple of Boston do well to perpetuate the name and 
remembrance of Pau, Revere among them, when 


their present position, under the influence of ‘pro-| 


tection” afforded by the new constitution, is consider- 
ed. { Ohio Statesman. 





INDIAN JOURNAL. 
Indians in the state of New York. 


ing the Indian tribes in the western part of N. York 
State. 

He said that there are now 2,004 Indians of the 
Six Nations in New York. Onondagas 399, Oneida 
219, (in Wisconsin 727, fagmers, &c.) Tuscaroras 
less than 800, on the Niagara ridge, the most ad- 
vanced in civilization. Many of them raise as much 
wheat as white men near them.One had about 100 
sheep. The Tuscaroras bought 5,000 acres from the 


Holland Land Company, on which they now live, | 


having given up the tract received from the Five 
Nations, and they intend to remain. All the white 
farmers, &c. of whom Mr. S. inquired, spoke highly 
of them, and wished them to continue there. 

rhe Seneeas are about 1,700, but not improved, 
and are rendered vicious and poor by their neighbor- 
hood toa large town, Buffalu. They are about to 
remove to Cattaraugus. 


At the last meet- | 
ing of the New York Historical Society, Mr. School- | 
craft made knowg some valuable statistics concern- | 


| tion under the British government, but who had re- 
_ signed and retired to private life, ini felt a deep in- 
-terest in the preservation of peace between the U, 
States and Great Britain, had visited Washington, in 
the hope of contributing something towards promot- 
ing the cause of humanity, and preventing the effu- 
| sion of blood,” and had held conversation with mem- 
bers of the cabinet, in which he had suggested such 
| an expedient as is above referred to. 
| A NEW RUMOR Is started in the letter from which 
we take the preceeding patazragh. The N. York 
letter writer now says—‘‘By letters from Washing- 
ton | learn that it is whispered in diplomatic but 
confidential circles that our government has lately of- 
Jered to the British minister to treat on the parallel of the 
49th degree as the boundary. 1 further learn that, Mr. 
| Pakenham having declined the offer, it was with- 
| drawn by Mr. Buchanan. It is proper for me to add 
that the rumor is believed in the quarter from which 
[derive my information. If it be true, as J believe 
it to be, it dves honor to the wisdom and patriotism 
lof president Polk.” 





| The foliowing article considered as semi-official, 
| published in the government organ at Washington on 
| the evening of the 6th, reached us too late for in- 
|sertion in our last—though it was briefly noticed. Its 
| importance as shadowing forth what is at present 15- 
tended to be the position to be assumed by the pre- 
sident in his fortneoming message to congress, com- 
mands space for the article entire. 
From the Washington Union of October 6. 
THE WHOLE OF OREGON, OR NONE. 

| This is the only alternative as au issue of territo- 
rial right. We wholly deny the break in the Ame- 
rican title at latitude 49 deg. We bold that our 
title from 42 deg. to 54 deg. 49 min. is one title, and, 
as we believe, a perfect title against all the world. 
As the question has been discussed for a quarter of a 
century between us and England, we are not aware 
of one argument—scarcely of one phrase purporting 
to be au argument—which carries our title up te 49 
‘deg. and there stops. We claim as a matter of right 
‘the territory drained by the Columbia river. In the 
view of the Jaw of nations, this territory veing un 





| one region, in the fact that it isso drained. And as 
one region, we either own it, or we do not own it. 

Away, then, once for all, with such nonsense as 
“the claim of Eagland nurth of 49 deg. is better than 
our claim.”? Let us at least Know clearly, and state 
accurately, What we do in this matter. 


promise, aud to hush up a dispute), to give away to 





| occupied, bas its distinctive character and unity as | 


AMEN! And whatthen? We answer this theu- the 
democracy of this country will stand to its word,— 
[t will not flinch. Nor will the honest, patriotic, 
and determined whig flinch either. 


We observe that several journals are greatly occu- 
pied with rumors of a proposition submitted or about 
to be submitted, by the English government, that Ore- 
gon shall remain for some twenty years longer under 
the stipulation of 1818, in the jomt occupation of tle 
two nations, with the understanding that, at the 
close of the stipulated period, the Oregon colonists 
may decide for themselves whether they will belong 
to the United States or to Engiand. A few days ago 


we took occasion to show how this theory of joint | 


occupation works in practice. We then showed that 
it resulted through the surreptitious agency of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in the extension of English 
law over the whole unoccupied territory, while every 
measure recognizing the American citizens there as 
our citizens, and as entitled to the protection of our 
laws, had been regarded in England, at least, as vio- 
lating the treaty stipulation. In our judgment, it is 
full time that this state of things should cease. We 
believe that congress will so decree. On the subject 
of the rumored proposition, to which we have alluc- 
ed, we quote with pleasure the following just seit 
ments from the French journal in New York, the 
“Courier des Etats Unis.’’ They are entitled to te 
more consideration, as the sentiments of a compara- 
tively disinterested third party. 

“Tet not the Americans,” says the Courier, 
deceived. All thut Kuglaid wishes, all that she sins 
jat, in presevting this proposition, is to gain time— 
O: what interest is it to her of a sojourn of a few 
years in Oregon? What she desires is a permanent 
position on the Pacific shore of the American canll- 
nent. We may rest assured that she will not risk 
the chances of this hazardous proposition, unless sh¢ 


years cannot fail to bring into the question, aud il 
need be, on the weight of her gold scattered by hands- 
full in Oregon, to ineline in her favor the doubtlu! 
balance of decision, when the hour of decision shall 
sound.” 

How much these considerations are emphased oy 
the presence and agency in that region of the greal 
corporate organization to which we have aliuded, ' 
but too manifest. We hold with the Courier te! 
such a proposition from England can be no more 
than a proposition to gain time. And now we s#J 
once for all, that we know of no evidence whatevel 
that any such proposition has been, or will be su 
mitted by the British government. 

Meantime, the question must come up in the nes! 





congress. ‘What shall we do in relation to ou 
citizens in Oregou?”” And we have no doubt that the 
| patriotism of congress will answer in view of all the 
| facts—recognise them, protect them, establish cou 
/munication with them, and extend to them a parlicl 
| pation of our own free republican government. — 
The public press of all parties, immediately 


If it has} the appearance of the above article, teemed with I 
ever been deemed expedient, (as a matter of com- | marks upon the subject. 


“The New York Commercial Advertiser,”’ says “° 


England a certain portion of that land, all of which! Washington Union, ‘-shows a stronger dispositio? 
we consider ours; or if from any other motives of to misrepresent the president of the United © 
| national concernment, it may have been deemed | than to do him any sort of justice, when it aplic! 


tales, 
pales 


counts on the new elements which the lapse of twen'y | 
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ts45--THE OREGON QUESTION. 
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pis course about Oregon, and ascribes it to intrigaing 
and ambitious motives. It declares, that the settled 
purpose of the administration to make a bold stand 
on the Oregon question ‘is evidently regarded as the 
trump card of Mr. Polk’s second candidacy, and, as 
such, is to be played, if not with skill, at least, with 
jJaring confidence.’ ‘Second cangidacy!’ When 
Mr. Polk is in the. habit of declaring—and declares, 
joo, With the greatest sincerity—that there ‘is no fu- 
ture? for him—no second term. Why not assume 
the virtue of liberality for once, and allow that the 
resident is actuated by patriotic and honorable mo- 
tives in the course which he may recommend in re- 
jation to Oregon? The subject is sufficiently intri- 
eate of itself. Why unnecessarily embarrass it with 
idle suspicions and ungenerous imputations? 





his inaugural, will in no wise surprise or disturb 
England; and much less will it surprise or disturb 
our stock exchange. Weall know that the message 
will be as rabid and as foolish in relation to Oregon, 
as can be conceived; and if we could publish it to- 
morrow, it would not affect the price of any thing 
in this city. Prepared for it as we are, and knowing 


‘that every thing depends upon congress, our people 


will quietly await the action of that body. When 
they by resolution carry out Mr. Polk’s recommen- 
dation, then is war close at hand, because then, and not 
till then, England will immediately act. 

We have only to repeat our well grounded convic- 
tions that congress will not act as the president re- 
commends, and of oourse that there will be no war. 


Are | The rumor of bad news from England in relation to 


the whigs so desperate, that they have no weapon to | the Oregon question is the sheerest and weakes! 


employ, except poisoned arrows? 


stock-jobbing hoax ever put afloat in this market bs 


The New York Courier and Inquirer appears to | disappointed gamblers. 


consider the first of the rumors above alluded to, as 
qa stock-jobbing or gambling diversion. The foliow- 
ing is their article. 


War anp Rumors or War. Madam Rumor says 
that a very prominent Washington broker arrived in 
this city a day or two since, and on Thursday soid 
stocks in advance to an enormous amount at prices 
below the market rates. This we doubt not was 
based solely upon a knowledge of the fact that Presi- 
dent Polk intends to recommend in his message the 
immediate occupation of Orcgen; but now that the 
stock market is firm again, the parties interested 
are moving heaven and earth to produce the impres- 
sion that the last steamer brought unfavorable news from 
England in regard to the Oregon question! This is all 
imaginary, and intended only for stock-jobbing pur- 
poses. ‘The position of England is a very plain one, 
and itcan only be changed by our committing an 
overt act of was; thatis, by our forcibly seizing upon 


Fiom the N. York Evening Post. (Loco. 





ata time when he was the most zealous Oregonite 
in either house of congress. We pass by the ground 
taken by our diplomatists heretofore, because we 
are satisfied that the administration party will con- 
sider the following evidence more conclusive still: 
Extracts from the Executive Journal of the Senate of the 
United States. 

*“* Friday, February 1, 1828. 

“Mr. Benton submitted the following resolutions, 
which were read, and ordered to be printed in confi- 
dence for the use of the senate: 

‘‘Resolved, That it is not expedient for the govern- 
ment of the United States to treat any longer with 
his Britannic Majesty, in reference to their territo- 
rial claims and bouadaries west of the Rocky moun- 
tains upon the basis of a joint occupation, by the 
citizens of the United States and subjects of Great 
Britain, of the country claimed by each party. 

‘Resolved, That itis expedient that the third article 
of the convention of October 20th, 1818, for such 
joint cecupation, be allowed to expire upon its own 
limitation. 





lof the 


i 


| “We are perfectly convinced of the justice of the A- 
| merican claim, and of the superior weight which attach- 
les to the American side of the argument. Jt is also al 
permanent belief of ours that Oregon, even beyond the 
| forty-ninth paraiicl of latitude, must, sooner or later, in 
ihe irresistible progress of events, become a portion of 
Ithe United S:ates. But we are not so clear as to the 
| best method of securing thatend. War at the best is 


so brutal, so pernicious, so anti-democratic an expedient; 


|the happiness, and the imorals of nations; 


{ 


and governing what she considers a purtion of her | 


territory! 

She says to us, “I claim and have ever claimed 
the half of Oregon—our claim is a joint one, and 
our rights similar. You have repeatediy offered to 
give me wilhin a fraction of what [ claim; and upon 
my refusing to accept of your offer, you have for 


lerritory, and a Joint occupation and jurisdiction. — 
You now again claim ali, and my answer is no; |] 


' 
' 
i 
| 
| 


ithe United States and Englaud, that we cannot look for 
iward toits probable occurrence, at 


so fraught with indescribable mischief to the commerce, 
and at tire 
same time would inflict such irretrievable disgrace upui 
nations su fur advanced ia the elements cf civilization as 
any tine, without 
sorrow and dread. And at this time, and on this ques 
lion, We bave special reasons tor deprecaiing bloodsiied 


and ferocity. ‘lhe great questions of internal coneern 
> 


‘now agitating the Republic we should like to see brough 


to anend, iu a Uine of perfect peace, undisturbed by the 
distractions of a foreign war. 

“It is of more importance to us to establish the funda 
mental doctrines of the Democratic theory on a right 
basis than to acquire any extent of territory There is, 


| besides, a daily peopling of Oregon going on from this 


‘country, which will forever prevent it from falling into the | 
j hands of England. 
*‘r ; ; ‘fore, we are inclined to that “wise and masterly inaci 
THIRTY YEARS agreed: to a joint possession of the | y; 


} 
' 


| 


will agree to an equal partition, or Javill submit the | 


whole question to arbitration, and give you the privilege 
of naming the crowned head who shall appoint the arbi- 
trator!” 

This is all she can do, all that any nation having 
due regard for its own honor can do; and here she 
rests, very plainly informing us and all the world 
that she will never submit to have an inch of Ore- 
gon forcibly taken from her. To ta!k then, of bad 
news by the late steamer is an absurdity. We alone 
can change the attitude of this question, and we 
alone can manufacture difficultics 
of it. 

Mr. Polk and his advisers, to gain western votes 
and western influence, are perfectly willing to in- 
volve the country in war. * * * * Whata 
commentary this upon the eight years of General 
Jackson’s administration and Mr. Van Buren’s four. 
Their twelve years, we are told, are the brightest 
in our history; and yet it would now appear that 
during all this period we were dishonored as a nation 


the world; dishonored and disgraced it; and it re- 
mains for James K. Polk to wipe off the stigma they 
have entailed upon us! ; 

This is all very absurd, and we venture to presume 
that it will all end in smoke. Mr. Polk will re- 
commend taking possession of all Oregon, and Exg- 


iright; it will be ours by settlement; but, if war is neces 
;Sary to demonstrate what tru 


ithe heads of those who are in the wronz 


| sren’s speech at Faneuil Hal, inserted below, and in 
and a war cut! 


.can feeling, but he adopts the policy of Eagland and 


;of power” in America, 
| sc 2 . , . , . A 
‘fall into a similar policy. Great Britain was in favor 


In every view of the question, there 


viiy” which was so eloguently recommended by Mr. 


Calhoun in the Senate. Yet. it Great Britain is deter 
inined to push her claims to the territery by force, ha - 
ing all alone conceded that the inaver could be 
termined by treaty, we see no way but that we should 
meet her demonstrations with vigor and decision. If the 
folly or ambition of nations renders war inevitable, let i: 
be carried on with a vehemence that will soonest bring 
ittoanend. Orvyegon is and must be ours; it is ours by 


best cde- 


« ] > a ~~ oat 

] th and Providence have al- 
” ') 

rorat fall upon 


” 


1 


, ' ! 
ready established, let the crime of provok 


The Washington Union, before receiving Mr. Wrs- 


reference toa reply said to have been made by Mr. 
W. to Mr. Wuirney, the projector of the proposed 
railroad to the Pacific, intimating that the Oregon 
would probably become an independent and distinct 
government says, ** Then does he not share the Ameri 


of France. Mr. Guizot is for trimming the “balance 
Mr. Webster appears to 


oe nee 


| 
| 
| 








lof establishing an independent government in Texas 
by su mitting to a joint occupancy of Oregon!— | The ‘London Times’ enforced it with all its power. 
Jackson and Van Buren, according to the official jit was for establishing another republic on our bor- 
Organ, have sunk the country in the estimation of |ders, for the purpose of balancing the weig!t and 
fcounteracting the influence of the United Staies.— 


For the same reason, too, a 


iny of the English polt- 
ticians are anxious to cut us off from Oregon, as 
from California, and, indeed, to cripple us in ail di- 
rections, Such, we apprehend, is the spirit of Mr 
Webster himself. if be bas made this declaration 


land will not utter a growl even, atsuch recom- to Mr. Whitney, he is for cutting us adrift from 


mMendation. 
gress, 


She will quietly wait the action of con- | Oregon, and inviting her people to erect that country 
Should they carry out the president’s recom- | into an independent republic, 


How different is this 


mendation—war, prompt and immediate, is inevituble. | feeling from the sentiment ascribed to General Jack- 
any “or - ' ry cml wit . ne en 
But cobgress will commit no such fully. They know! son: ‘No compromise (of Oregon) but at the can 
how, which they did not last winter, that fo vote for | non’s mouth!” 


~ 


such a measure is to vote for war, and not a party 
Vole to Buncomb. Knowing this, and that there 1s 
ho longer a whig senate to reject the resolutions, the 
horthern and southeen locofoco members will hesi- 
Iste ia voting for war by way of casting odium on 
Wie administration of Jackson and Van Buren, and 
fXalting Mr. Polk, at the cost of tens of thousands 
“l lives and untold millions; and all for the benefit 
“heer will ensconce themselves behind the Allegiia- 
ran and grow rich upon our misfortunes far removed 
‘Tom war’s alarms.” 


Hhere can be no difficulty with England but of our 


takin: 
i ‘Bing, 


Even Mr. Polk, president though he be, 
Canne 


accomplish any thing more than the bumblest 
‘7°. among us. His repeating what he said ia 
& 


Ol the valorous and patriotic men who in the hour of 


‘or even with the principles and acts of its own party, | 


Cot. Bexron on THE OreGcon Question—from 
the National Intelligencer of the 8th inst. We touch 
upon this subject to-day only for the purpose of en- 
lightening the government journal as to the point 
whieh it pronounces ‘desperate and monstrous,’ and 
in favor of w it has never heard of a single 
argument—not even the sh idyw of We 
not rely upow the notorious fact that this goveranent, 
twenty years ago, of aaliv pr posed to accept as the 
boundary the 49th degree of north latitude. We 


hich 


. , 
one. stiait 


present to the organ of the administration, which | 


appears to be so littie acquatuted with public history, 


the record evidence of the ground taken by the pre- 
sent leading aud most intelligent member of the 
democratic party in the senate of the United States, 


‘ Resolved, That it is expedient for the government 
United States to continue to treat with his 
Britaunie Majesty in reference to said claims and 
boundsries, upon the basis of a separation of interests, 
and the establishment of a permanent boundary be- 
tween them, in the shortest possible time. 

‘* Tuesday, February 5th, 1828. 

“The senate resumed the consideration of the re- 
solutions submitted on the Ist inst., and a division 
being called for, they were, on motion by Mr. Ben- 
ton, modified as follows: 

‘Resolved, That it is not expedient for the govern- 
ment ofthe United States to treat with his Britannic 
Viajesty in reference to their territorial claims and 
boundaries west of the Rocky mountains, upon the 


| basis of the joint occupation by the citizens of the 


United Stetes and subjects of Great Britain, of the 

country claimed by each power. 

‘Resolved, Vhat it is expedient for the government of 
the United States to treat with his Britannic Majesty in 
reference to suid claims and boundartes, upon the basis of 
a separation of interests, and the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
tHE FORTY NINTH peeree oF NORTH LATITUDE 
asa permanent boundary between them, in the shortest 
possible time.” 

‘These opinions of Mr. Benton, upon this subject, 
are far irom having been hastily adopted. It will 
be seen by the following quotation made by Mr. 
Winthrop from Col. Benton’s speech in congress 
as fur back as the year 1825, that he at that time enter- 
tained the same opinions. We quote from the speech 
of Mr. Winrurop, during last session of congress. 

The Washington Union of the 8th objects to 
these remarks of Col. Benton being now appli- 
cable, on account of their having been made so many 
years since, (1825), and because of the line beimg 
roposed as a compromise. 

The first of tbe objections seems to be effectually 
removed by the production of the following, adduced 
in the Wutional Intelligencer of the 11th inst. 

Ectract from a speech delivered January 12th, 1843, in the 
senate of .ke United States, by the Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton. 

‘Mr. B. said he would not restate the American 
tile to this country: it had been well done by others 
who had preceded him in debate. He would only 
give a little more development to two points—the 
treaties of 1803 and 1819; the former with France, 
by which we aequired Louisiana; the Jatter with 
Spain, by which we acquired all her rights on the 
northwest coast of Ameriea north of 42 degrees.— 
By the first of these treaties we became a party to 
the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, between 
France and England; the treaty of peace of 1714, 


| which terminated the wars of Queen Anne and 
| Louis XIV, and settled all their diflerences of every 


‘and define their possessions. 


kind in Europe and America, and undertook to pre- 


vent the recurrence of future diflerences between 
them. ‘The tenth article of this treaty applied to 


their seltiements and territories in North America, 
and directed commissaries to be appointed to mark 
These commissaries 
did their work. ‘They drew a line from ocean to 
ocean, to separate the French and British dominions, and 
to prevent future encroachments and collisions. This 
line be.aa on the coast of Labrador, and followed a 
course slightly south of west to the centre of North 
America, leaving the British settlements of Hudson: 
bay tothe north, and the French Canadian posses- 
sions to the south. ‘This line took for a landmark 
the Laks of the Wood® which was then believed to 
be due east from the head of the Mississippi; and 
from that point took the FoRTY-NINTH PARALLEL of 
latitude indefinitely to the west. The language of the 
line is ‘indefinitely;’ and this established the northern 
boundary of Louisiana, and erected a wall beyond 
which future French settlements could not crass to the 
north nor British to the south. 
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“As purchasers of Louisiana, the treaty of 1803 
made us party to the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
and made THE FORTY-NINTH PARALLEL the same to us 
and the British which it had been to the French and the 
British: it became a wail which neither could pass, 
so far as it depended upon that line.” 

The Intelligencer adds—“At a jater period of the 
same speech, it is true, that, after inveighing in 
strong and even bitter terms against the British claim 
of territorial right south of latitude 49, Mr. B. does 
allude to more northern rights alleged to have been 
acquired by the United States uncer the treaty of 
1819 with Spain; but as between the United States and 
Great Britain, it is clear that he considers the line 
of the 49th degree of latitude to have been definitive- 
ly established as long ago as the year 1714, in the trea- 
ty of peace between France and England; that ts to 
say, not seventeen or twenty-one, but a hundred and 
thirty-one years ago.” 

“The honorable member from Illinois (Mr. Doug- 
Jass) seemed greatly excited yesterday at a remark 
which feil from my friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
F. J. Morris) in reference to the ultimate destiny of 
the Oregon territory, and to the likeliheod of its be- 
coming the site of an independent nation, iustead of 
remaining as a permanent member of our own con- | 
federacy. The tonorable member chafed himself) 
into a state of most towering indignation at the bare | 
suggestion of such an idea, and denounced it in the} 
most unsparing terms as an almost treasonable pro- 
position for dissolving the union. He invokea the 
attention of the whole country to this first intimation 
of a design to dismember our republic, and demand- 
ed a prompt expression of rebuke and condemnation 
upon all who were privy {o so monstrous and revolt- 
ing a proposition. Pray, sir, does the honorable 
member know with whom this idea originated, or by 
whom, certainly, it was most deliberately and em- 
phatically uttered in this capitol? Let me beg his 
attention to a passage from the speech of an honora- 
ble senator from Missouri, who, I hope, has lost no- 
thing of the confidence of his own party by a course 
of proceeding in regard to the annexation of ‘lexas 
by waich he has gained the respect of not a few of 
his political opponents, and has literally ‘overcome 
more than his enemies.’ 


“ «Mr. Benton proceeded to the next inquiry—the 
effect which the occupation of the Columbia would 
have upon this Union. On this point he could speak 
for himself only, but he would speak without reserve. 
He belived that the union of these states would not 
be jeoparded by the occupation of that river, but that 
it would be the means of planting the germ of a new 
and independent power beyond the Rocky moun- 
tains. There was a beginning and a natural pro- 
gress in the order of things. The military post on 
the Columbia would be the nucleus of a settlement. 
Farmers, traders, and artisans would collect about) 
it. When arrived at some degree of strength and 
population, the young society would sicken of a 
military government, and sigh for the establishment 
of a civil authority. A territorial government ob- 
tained, the full enjoyment of state rights would next 
be demanded; and, these acquired, loud clamors| 
would soon be heard against the hardship of coming | 
so far to the seat of government. All this would be | 
in the regular order of events, and the consequen-e | 
should be foreseen and provided for. This republic | 
should have limits. The present occasion does not 
require me to say where these limits should be found 
on the north and south; but they are fixed by the! 
hand of nature, and posterity will neither lack sense 
to see nor resolution tostep up tothem. Westward, 
we can speak without reserve; and the ridge of the 
Rocky mountains may be named without offence, as 
presenting a convenient, natural, and everlasting | 
boundary. Along the back of this ridge the western | 
limit of this republic should be drawn, and the statue 
of the fabled god Terminus should be raised upon ts | 
highest peak, never to be thrown down. In planting | 
the seed of a new power on the cuast of the Pacific’ 
ocean, it should be wel! understood that, when| 
strong enough to take care uf itself, the new govern- | 

| 








| 
J 
| 
' 
} 


ment should separate from the mother empire, as, 
the child separates from the parent at the age of 
manhood. The heights of the Rocky mountains 
should divide their possessions; and the mother re- 
public would find herself indemnified for her cares | 
and expense about the infant power, in the use of a 
post in the Pacific ocean; the protection of her in- | 
terests in that sea; the enjoyment of the fur trad; | 
the control of the Indiays; the exclusion of a mo | 
narchy from her border; fe frustration of the hos- 
tile schemes of Great Britain; and, above all, in the 
erection of a new republic, composed of her children, 
speaking her language, inheriting her principles, de- 
voted to liberty and equality, and ready to stand by 
her side against the combined powers of the old 
world.’ 


; too great for one government.” 


ships scattered. 
‘itis not rendered necessary by any matter now between 
this country and Great Britain. But it may be made ne- | of applause. 





“Such, Mr. Chairman, were the views of Mr. 
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Benton in 1825. Here is the earliest public expres- 
sion of the idea which has so electrified with horror 
the honorable member from lilinois, and has drawn 
forth the heavicst bolts of his indignation. Truly, 
sit,— 
* ‘Full many a shaft, at random sent, 
His mark the archer little meant.’ 

‘His fulminations, it is plain, have passed quite 
over the heads of his opp ynents, and have fallen upon 
one whom he would gladly have spared. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON ON OneGoN. Mr. Winrturop, 
continuing his speech, said, ‘‘Nor is Mr. Benton the 
only one of the honorable member’s democratic exem- 
plars whom he hath unconsciously scathed. A most 
respectable and intelligent friend of mine (Mr. T. G. 
Cary, of Boston) visited Monticello in 1818. Mr. 
Jefferson was then greatly interested in the subject 
of western emigration and in the reports of Lewis 
and Clarke. Jn the course of conversation, he in- 
quired whether, when Mr. Astor sold out Astoria to 
the British fur company, he retained a right to pro- 
perty of any kind there? ‘Because,’ said he, ‘J am 
anxious to ascertain thatthere was some reservation 
on which a territorial claim may be made. I am 
desirous of seeing a new confederation growing up 
there.” ‘You say a new confederation, (replied my 
friend;) you mean a distinct one, then.’ ‘Certainly,’ 
said Mr. Jefferson, ‘the extént would be altogether 


“The same view was expressed by Mr. Jefferson 
ina letter to Mr. Astor, which has been referred to 
by another highly intelligent and distinguished B»s- 
ton merchant, (Hon. William Sturgis,) ina very 
able lecture upon the Oregon question, delivered be- 
fore the Boston Mereantile Library Association a 
fow days since. In that letter, Mr. Jefferson says: 

‘“* *] considered as a great public acquisition the 
commencement of a settlement on that point of the 
western coast of America, and looked forward with 
gratification to the time when its descendants should 
have spread themselves through the whole length of 
that coast, covering it with free ond independent 
Americans, unconnected with us but by the ties of blood 
and interest, and enjoying, like us, the rights of selt- 
government.’ ” 

Mr. Ca.noun’s OPINIONS UPON THE OREGON QUES- 
TION, were viven with his characteristic energy in a 
speech afew years since in the U.S Senate. [le 
is for deferring all disputes upon the subject, and 
by a “masterly inactivity,” leaving the territory 
quietly to fall into the arms of the Union as it inevi 
tably would do in no very great length of time. 





From the United States Gazeite. 

OreGon anD War. The iittimation which we pub- 
lished, among the English news by the Caledonia, that 
Great Britain was urging foward the labors at her dock- 
yards, and hastening the completion of her ships and 
sivamers, Seems to have excited much atrention among 
those who are looking out upon the affairs of the world. 
lt is by no means certain that Eugland intends a_ war | 
because she finishes up her ships and steamers. With | 
her the chance of a cuntest is a motive for preparation. | 
She luves to settle her treaties with drums braced and 
cannons charged and primed; but the fact that she is us- 
ing uncommon activity in her warlike preparation, an 
most natural is the inquiry. “Are we ready?” We are 
not ready. Ourcommerce is abroad, and our armed 
But is preparation necessary? Atleast, | 





' 
| 
| 
| 


cessary by the manner in which these re] ttions are treat- 
ed by the President, and the language of the “organ” is 
such as to lead tu the apprehension that our relations 
with England may be disturbed. 

The territory of Ovegon is the bone of contentian, a 
real bone, for there is upon it nu meat; and while it re- 
mains as itis, undisturbed, it is certainly gathering ath- 
nities for this country with every year’s exisience. But 
the President has already declared that the right to that 
country is in the United States; and now having cain- 
initted the error of making that assertion gut of all time 
and without any necessity, it is to be feared that he will 
teel called upon to repeai the assertion, and move to- 
wards its enforcement. Here is one of the evils of a 
small President. He is compelled to acts which are ad 
captandum, which appeal continually ta strang preju ‘iges 
and local feelings. 
the Executive to a charge of & Want of nerye-~perhaps 
“a wantof pluck” would bs more appropriate; and so 
the nation must suffer because the President has his 


consistency to sustain, against the evident goad of the 


country and the benefit of the peaple, 

But sume sav: ‘'Lethim bluster, there is too mnuoh 
goud sense in the Cungress, and in Great Britain, ta go 
to war.” We do not know tat. We have not the 
m st exalted opinion uf the good sense af Congress.— 
There are amoug its members too many who have noth- 
ing to lose but their places, and who might so use them, 
in case of a war, as ta reuder the Joss thereof of little 
consequence. The active men of a war are nat the pro- 
fituble men of peace. ‘I'hose who fatten on contracts in 
war, difler in character from those who pursue com- 
merce and peace ard those who have lived through one 


| Concessiv:) (oO arrogance and power. 


ss 





‘lo neglecs a repetitian would expose | Bostan. 
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war, can bear tes‘imony to the fact that such 9 
cails into activ ty and prominence a class of arnt hy — 
could attain but littl desirable note in time of son that 

Ii is easy to talk upon war for national honor aaa 
necessity to national respect. We will not deny th itg 
istence of such positions; but we will say that ver Sd 
wars have done as much for national honor as as “i 
time spent in peace would have done, without the je 
of life, the depreciation of morals, and the worst ay 
volutiona in social life. = i 

But suppose there should be no war, after all the th, 
tening aid scolding, still the effect of that unsettled od 
which is consequent upon the belligerent attitude of 
tions talking of war, is most injurious to all kinds a 
gular business, and destructive of those plans of trade 
by which the public 1s benefited, and from which ind; : 
duals derive advantage. ‘I'he disturbing influences at 
this unsettled state are sometimes productive of gudd 
wealth to some who have never earned success by ty 
culation or labor; but the regular business man suffers i ‘ 
proportion. What we need now?is such a man at - 
head of affairs :s could afford to consider the good - 
the country without regard to personal position, and a. 
wait the certain advantages to himself which would fo}. 
low his sacrifice for the nation; we wanta man with 
some capital of credit, experivnce and talent, which 
would enable him to get over this difficulty by the force 
of a credit previously acquired. 

The nation cannot afford to Reep up a Privedent why 
has not something upon which he can rest, something | 
upon which he can point back to with entire confidence. 
He must be able to survive the day, without the compen. 
sating applause of a party, and look to the future, to the 
results of his ineasures for the reward. Alas! our Pre. 
sidents are not for the credit systein. 


° 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Tue Oregon Controversy. Hitherto only the noisy 
i flammatory portion of the Democratic press has de. 
clared i's views on the subject of Oregon, while the more 
sensible, reflecting portion of it has remained sileit, or 
talked arvund the question. But in proportion as. the 
danger becomes imminent of a serious disturbance of | 
our pacific relarions—-we may say an absolute certainty, 
in case the views of the government organ are carried | 
into eff-ct—the real sentiment of the Democratic press 
begias to be developed. It is time, quite time. For the 
effect of the course hitherto pursued is to create a false 
sentimen'--a party senatiment--in favor of measures | 
which the cool judgment of the nation can never ap- § 
prove. And this false sentiment, thus created. or seem- 


ing to be created, is liable to produce a disastrous effect 


upon the Government, by making it feel that any other 
terms than “the whole af Orezou,” even to latitude 54 
40, would be frowned upon by the people, as a craven 
j We are glad, there- 
ure, to see such paragraphs in Democratic papers as we 
find in the last Evening Post. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S SPEECH 
AT FABRBABUt*E HBA EL fee 





At the whig mass meeting on Friday evening, Nov. 
7th, preparatory to the Massachusetts election, which 
took place the Monday following, : 

The Hon. J. Hupaarp, on taking the chair, made 
an appropriate and animating speech, and submit: 
ted a series of resolutions. 

The Hon. R. C. Winrnrap, then addressed the 
meeling, in a speech which was received with great 
applatise. 

After Mr. Wintuaop had concluded, the Hon. 
Danie. Wesster rose, and came forward on the 
platturm. Fle wa$ greeted with long continued bursts 
for the report of the speech which he 
nade on this Occasion we are indebted to the Daily | 
Advertiser; . 

I think, gentlomen, there can be no question where 
we are, (Renewed cheering.) ‘This Faneuil Hall. 
It is filled, as it was wont to be filled in the days o 
our fathers, by firm, intelligent, and disinterested 
lovers of American liberty. It is filled as we have 
seen it filled in our day and generation, and as may 
Heaven order it may be filled hereafter, by ou! 
children and our grandchildren, united in entertain 
ing the great principies which lie at the foundatio 
of our glariaus republic, (Cheers,) ; 

J} have not been willing, gentlemen, to deny mys?! 
the perfermance of the duty af meeting here 
night the whigs of the county of Suffolk and city ° 
An important election, doubtless, is pea” 

ing. We are truly in something of a crisis, and itis 
| a peculiarity of the times in which we live that yee! 
after year we find ourselves involved in imporlat 
‘crises. Jt is perfectly true that for e ghieen % 
| twenty years every new recurrence of this season” 
the year, which calls upon us to exercise our elec: 
‘tive franchise, has found us in something of a crs" 
Because the great question of the interior policy * 
the gountry, the great question which relates l0 a 
labor and industry uf the country, has, from 
commencement af the administration of Genel 
Jackson, been a subject of perpetual recurring ” 
bate and contest before popular bodies and = 
houses of congress. But if we live—if jt is our!” 
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tune to live ina time when these crises succeed each 
other annually—or, in other words, when we are 
called upon annually to exercise our elective fran 
chise a8 free people of the state, there is imposed 
ypon us, as there were imposed upon generations 
which have gone before us, the great duty of main- 
taining public liberty by the exercise of that perpe- 
tual vigilance which is supposed to lie at the founda- 
(jon of free institutions. 

Gentlemen, there are topics before the country, 
pefore the people of this commonwealth, on which 
jhave on this occasion to address a few words to 
ou. The immediate oceasion which now calls us 
together is the election of officers of the state go- 
reroament. Those who have administered that go- 
yernment for the last year are the candidates of the 
whigs for re-election. I shall say nothing of the 
manner in which their duties have been discharged 
by them; for if there is any Objection made to their 
conduet, that objection has notreached me. Iknow 
of no reason connected with their official duty 
vhich should prevent any of us, who as a whig ad- 
heres still to whig principles, from giving his support 
and his vote for the re-election of George N. Briggs 
and John Reed. But then it is undoubtedly true that | 
every state election, | mean every general state elec- 
tion, has some bearing on those great general ques- 
tions#f national policy, the decision of which is con- | 
fided to the general government, in which the pevo- | 
ple of the commonwealth have a deep and abiding 
terest. It is my purpgse to offer a few remarks 
only on One or two of those national questions this 
evening. 





[THE OREGON QUESTION ] 

Gentlemen, one of the most prominent and most 
important duties confided to the general government 
is the care and preservation of the foreign relations 
of the country. ‘The foreign relations, ina peculiar 
manner, are entrusted to the discretion, the authori- 
ty, and the power of the general government. At 
the present moment all perceive that in regard to | 
our foreign relations, there is one, and 1 am happy 
to say, but one question of exciting interest. It is of 
anature so delicate and important that while there 
rests upon it the peace and happiness of the country, 
itis nevertheless a question upon which it is not 
easy to speak with security and care before a public 
audience. | refer, gentlemen, to the question now 
pending as a question of main interest, between the 
United States and Great Britain, on the subject of 
Oregon. 

1 suppose it 1s the sentiment of every sensible and 
just man that the preservation of the peace of the coun- 


ry on honorable terms, and under circumstances fa- | 


vorable to the great interests of the country, is an ob- 
ject in itself highly desirable. I suppose 1 may take it 
for granted that, in the judgment of this assembly, the 
public peace of two great commercial countries, 
which hold together a daily intercourse exceeding that 
between any other two countries in the world, shall 
hot be lightly disturbed; and upon the foundationsof 
these general ideas to say a word or two upon a sub- 
ject which seems withia a few days to have excited 
considerable alarm. 

The only question now remaining out of all those 
which have excited atiention between the countries, 
is the question of the Oregon territory. What is that 
questiou? How does it stand? The Oregon territo- 
ry embraces that part of the continent which lies 
west of the Stony Mountains, and between the Stony 
Mountains and the Pacifis, It is not necessary to 
£0 intu the history of the discovery of the territory, 
or of the rights which one or the other party find to 
it. [tis enough to say it is in dispute between Eny- 
land and the United Siates, and has been in dispute 
for forty years. ‘T'his controversy seens now to be 
approaching a sort of crisis; and tucre are trom time 
lo lime symptoins of alarm on one side of the At- 
lantic or the other, as to the consequence of the 
course of policy which either government may pur- 
sue. Let us look fairly and cally to see how it stands. 
Che territory, as | have said, has been the subject 
ol claim, in whole or in part, by both governineats 
lor a great many years. 

{t has constantly been subject of negotiation, and 
yet the governments have nut beeu able to agree.— 
As far buck as 1818, not being abie to come to terms 
of agreement, they stipulated by a convention, which 
Sie dorce at this present moment, that the whole 
lerritory should be thrown open to both countries antl 
the boundary was finally settled. ‘That was the pro- 
Vision of couvention, which was confined at first to 
‘lini of ten year; afterwards coutinued by agree- 
ment indefinitely —or until one of the two nations 
*X pressed a disposition to termimate it. That sig- 
‘ation of a disposition to end it has never been 
biveu by either pariy, and the whole country of Ore- 
6° at this moment is open to the hunting, the set- 
ements, the commerce, and the ships of both na- 
ious, under treaty stipulations. 


hil 


' tion for discussion, and negotioation. and compromise, | 


of opinion from the British premier, which receive: 
‘the sanction of that house; and | am willing to avail. 
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i i —————— LESS AR ae | 
Now, gentlemen, Ldesire to speak with the utmost) on our side—is it proper, on the other side, by cries 
care, and J hope that] may not be in the slightest} about the maritime ascendency of England, the great 
degree misunderstood while I proceed to make a| wealth, the dignity, the power, the martial prowess 
few remarks on this subject. And, in the first place,) of England—is it a question on which, by outeries 
I say to you, and through you to the country, what| of this sort on either side of the ocean, these two 
all know, that in the whole scope of this question it! great communities are to be einbroiled and plagued 
appears that this is a subject for negotiation, for| in all their commercial and friendly relations, or to 
discussion, for amicable settlement; and so it has| be compelled to run into the horrors of war? No, 
been fegarded by both governments for the whole} gentlemen—the spirit of the age is against it. 


length of time. It was because the two govern-| | have said I will not undertake to express an opi- 
ments could not agree as to the proper division Of} njon ag to the manner in which the question may be 
the territory, or upon any other satisfactory arrange-| settled. I will say, however, what appears to be 
ment, that in 1818 they determined on joint occupa} natural It is well known that the 49th degree of 
tion until they could come to some understanding} north latitude is the boundary line between the wes- 
about it. And, with the same spirit, this govern-) tern part of this country and the British provinces, 
ment, at three different times, in 1818, in 1824, in} ag far as the foot of the Stony Mountains. It seems 
1826, has proposed to the British government a! 9 be natural enough, if the two governments con- 
straight line of division, the parailel of 49°, all | template a change, that they should agree to an ex- 
north of which should be assigned to England, and} tension of this same line westward; that the two 
all south belong to America. While the English) shouta keep on abreast, side by side, with the same 








government did not accede to this proposition of our jing of division tll they reach the Pacific ocean.— 
government, it did not insist upon any right to the! ft 45 well known that, about where the Columbia 


whole of Oregon. Therefore the position of the -river crosses the 49th parallel, it makes a turn and 
question, by the admission of both governments’ gows nearly southward. Very well. Suppose it 
tnrough this long series of years, is that of a ques-) made as sudden a sweep to the northwatd. England 
— : ‘ | would then naturally say, this river, which has been 
and amicable settlement. (Prolonged applause.) — | making westward, sweeps to the northward; instead 
Now, gentlemen, I read, with interest of course,’ of making with it a great bend of the north, we 
iin site 2% : — can } ce of dl . ° - . . 
he discussion upon this subject In the house of com-| wil] Jeave it, and go on straight to the Pacific ocean 
mons three mouths ago, resulling in an expression) oy this parallel of 49 degrees. For the same rea- 
son, it is not unnatural for the United States to say, 
ae he ad . '! since it proves that the river makes a circuit to the 
inyself of the language of that minister upon this) gouth—instead of following that current, we will go 
subject, and apply it to one side of the question, 48) giraight upon the 49th parallel till we meet the shore 
he did to his. IL have nothing to complain of as to. of tie Pacific ocean. 


the temper of that language; | am frec to say that it at : 
S ae inerTeTT eS a 2. 
was a temper becoming a large minded, liberal, aud [his very proposition has been made to the Bri 


or ; -» fish government three successive times. 
just Statesman. But what the British minister said) _ 1818, in 1824, and in 1826, again fos hae 
in the house of commons—in its sum and substance , M@0G Mh hobo, oe w0, a€ g 
sa ak Bs 4s ‘ hic muee,| to follow up the 49th parallel, westward from the 
—was that England had rights in regard to this ques- : ; : 
isk a eet Lake of the Woods, not only to the foot of the Rocky 
Gan Hie Seer re see eo ee henmecree: |< Secpy Mountains, but over the mountains and onward to the 
; : oun 8, g 2 alls > 
the same language on our side, and say that we also “SOUMSINS; 
have rights that ought to be, must be, and will be —— =e aie , 
ispected Picas Iam not about to say whether this is a proper di- 
respected. (Checrs.) Pd al a es :  Bulld 
: vision of the territory or not. u oO say, that, 
Now, gentlemen, I do not propose to express to as it has been so often repeated in this manner twen- 
you an opinion upon this subject: i have no better, ty-five, and twenty, and eighteen years ago, it is an 
opinion than any one of you as to the manner 14) gdmyission that there 1s something to negotiate about 
which this adjustment ought lo be made, bul t Nave and treat about on cither side —-that is not a question 
full confidence, the utmost coniidence, that it can free from dillicully on either side. [ Applause. ] 
» ‘ x ‘ ‘ > © la Vv rise an node- ; 
he made; that it can be mace Dy re a“? ind a ap N Ww, centlemen, \\ ho 1S the man at the head of 
‘ 2 19s Ag © nhnner mpiog , " siste ; ; 
on nap ween se s Teper ye en tt 7 ty oe oe either government who will take upon himself the 
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cause the loss of mitlions of wealth—shall turn ci 
ties to smoke—shall cost thousands and hundreds of 
thousands lives; and those smoking cities, and that 
destruction of property, and that sacrifice of lite 
shall be found over the whole globe, in every lati 
tude and Jongitude, surrounding the ball on which 
we live. 

Now, gentlemen, | do not propose that on thi: 
subject we take any alarm. {[ propose that we keep 
ourselves cool and calm. In some of. the souther: 
cities there 1s now some agitation for fear of war. | 
regret this much. I hardly say ] regret the feeling: 
that is natural. But I regret the cause. It is acom 
mon mistake of men not in the most elevated posi- 
tion, tbat they think they cau play the small patriot 
safely, in a small style. [Laughter.) These ari 
those who think that they can talk of war with 
England and any other nation, and get credit for 
their patriotism and lofty love of country, but keep 
the game in their own hands. That may not hap 
peo. At any rate, this is not the way nor the course 
which just and lofty and respectable men feel on 
the great question of peace or war. 

The constent speculation, this supposition that war 
may come, is half as bad as war itself. 1! inter- 
feres in all the business and arrangeinents of life.— 
It confounds and confuses men in regard to their 
own business plans. What we want is settled peace, 
and the conviction that peace will remain until there 
is some just and sensible cause for war. 

On this subject have only further to say, that 
while it is our duty not to take or to spread alarm, 
to believe and trust that the government, that the 
country will act soberly and wisely and justly, it is 
a less difficalt thing than some people imagine to 
begin a dispute whose result no man in the end can 
control. Let the government only be sure that it is 
right; in the words of one of the late Presidents of 
the United States, let us claim all that is right, and 
ask for nothing that is wrong, freely and magnant- 
mously, and without any particular array of patriotic 
declaration. [Laughter.]} 


(THE TARIFF. | 

Among other great questions upon which the elec- 
tion of next Monday must have some bearing is that 
systeir of laws which we call the tariff, which has 
received the general support of the people of the 
state. Every man expects a ferocious attack upon 
the whole system. Every man expects that, since the 
government now in power was established by the ge- 
neral voice of the anti-tariff states, an attempt wiil be 
made to destroy the whole policy. How far they 
will succeed 1 know not. There are circumstances 
of encouragement—circumstances of an opposite 
character. But my question is with the people of 
Massachusetts. What have the people of Massa- 
chusetts to expect from any change? Taking the act 
of 1842 as a general law, of general operation, what 
have the good people of Massachusetts fur good to 
expect from any change? ‘The question is, whether 
the tariff is conducive to the prosperity of Ma-sa- 
chusetts? What is the criterio:? | put it upon one 
ground only; I put it upon this one ground. {do not 
inquire what profits are made by the rich capitalist, 
or whether or not a few individuals grow rich under 
its influence; but I put the question: Are the labor- 
ing classes well off? Are their wages high? Is labor 
in demand? (and these questions comprise the pros- 
perity of five-sixths of the community.) Are they 
in good condition? | ask these questions; and if you 
give me a country where labor is in demand and tiie 
laboring classes well off, I] ca!l that a happy country 
—tariff or no tariff? (Cheers. ] 


Does any man suppose that if the tariff of 1842) 


were repealed it would raise the price of wages in 
Maseachsetts? There d¥e parts of it which, had we 
opportunity, we might doubtless alter to advantase; 
jt has its imperfections; but, take it as a whole, dues 
any man suppose that if it were destroyed to-day, 
and the grand favorite syste. n of a horizontal duty, 
as they call it, of twenty per cent. should be levied 
in its stead, that the labor of Massachuseets would 
be recompensed as it is now? I observe that the go- 
vernment organ quotes the example of Enyland to 
support this theory of ad valorem duties, and a reve- 
nue standard; and the rate of twenty per cent. is fix- 
ed upon as just right. Now, | have reason to know 


that, from the beginning of this government down, 


from General Washington’s administration to this 
lime, tne average of al] the daties, reducing specific 
duties to ad valorem, would amount to an average ad 
valorem duty of more than thirty-four per cent. 
Another fact is, that while we are constanUy told 
of the example of England in this matter, and of ber 
liberal policy, and are advised, as ail those who read 
our government journals must remember, to follow 


in the fontsteps of Sur Robert Peel, and adopt his | 
liberal policy—I have seen it demonstrated by come | 
petent writers of England, that the average rate of' shal! neither be taunt nor reproach in my language— 


duty in that country at this day, even under Si R. | 


Peel’s new system, is no less than forty-nine per ct. 
Forty-nine per cent.! and yet we are to follow the 
example of England, and bring down our duties to 
twenty percent.! [Laughter and cheers.] 

One thing more, gentlemen. There has always 
heen an attempt—for the last twenty years or more 
——to show that this protective policy helps the rich 
»nly—building up such establishments only as Lowell 
and Springtield, and other places where large ope- 
cations are carried on. This is not the foundation 
of the system, and never was. If you go back to the 
adoption of the constitution, or if you look at the 
state of things amongst us a; it is now, the fact is, 
that it is in the manufactures of a more individual 
character, the shop manufactures, those of the work- 
ers in iron, in brass, of the artizans working in their 
own shops, with the assistance of their wives and 
children, these are the interests for the benefit 
of which the system was founded in Washington’s 
time, and isnow. [Cheers.] 

And let every man think of this, and when he is 
told of the aggrandizement of the great capitalists 
at Lowell, and Dover, and Providence, and else- 
where, let him look at the many hundreds of thou- 
sands of small capaitalists—hammering over their 
own anvils—inaking hats in their own shops—obtain- 
ing by these processes of manufacture support and 
education for their families;and then let him remem- 
ber that withont the duties at the customs there is 
not one of these manufacturers that could survive 
twelve months. 


[NATIVE AMERICAN PARTY ] 

Gentlemen, the election is before us. We should 
be here to-night with no possible doubt of the result 
of next Monday’s ballotting, were it not that in the 
course of years of prosperity there have grown 
up—TI will hardly say divisions among the whig par- 
ty—but that some of them have separated from us, 
drawing off from us friends, many good men, who 
think with us upon these great questions, particular- 
ly in resard to the peace of the country, the protec- 
live policy, and the maintenance of the constitution 
of the United States and of Massachusetts. These 
have withdrawn effectually all their aid from us, in 
support of these great objects, for the sake of what 
they call a *‘separate organization.” J allude to the 
party called the Liberty party, and to the Native 
American party. 

{ cannot speak of either of these parties in terma 
of reproach or unkiodness. [think of them ‘more 
in sorrow than in anger.” [Applause.j 1 must look 


with us but lately, listening and speaking in our 
councils in this very hall. I mean, gentlemen, the 
native republican party, of whom it is the farthest 
thing from my mind to speak of them or think of 
them with any unkindness. They are ‘‘boae of our 
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amelioration of the naturalization Jaws by 9 separat. 
organization? On the contrary, I do firmly believe 
thatevery vote withheld for this reason from the 
whig candidate is like an express resolution to qj. 
minish the power, the chance, and the prospect of a 
revision of the naturalization laws. 

These gentlemen will send no members to cop. 
gress, but, if they go on, they will prevent the send. 
ing by the whigs of those who would probably aq. 
vance their objects, and they thus promote the elect. 
ing of those who are opposed to their objects. 


[ABOLITION PARTY ] 
Who are they who are responsible, on this prip. 
ciple of general morals, for the annexation of Texas 
and the spread of negro slavery over another great 
portion of the globe? Men to whom the evil was 
pointed out, and who in the exercise of a common 
intelligence could not but have foreseen it. 

It will be admitted to be a general principle of 
morals. that eveay man who foresees an evil and can 
prevent it, and does not choose to prevent it, is hin. 
self responsible for that evil; and | would apply that 
remark not only tothe native American party, but by 
awful application to another party that exists among 
us. There could not have been 2 man in the United 
States who did not see that in withholding his vote 
from the whig candidate he aided directly in the 
election of the locofoco candidates for president and 
vice president, and that the choice of these locofoco 
candidates must inevilably result in the annexation 
of Texas. Was it not proclaimed frem every hii)! 
top? It was told to Mr. Birney and his followers 
again and again, “If the whig candidate is chosen, 
Texas ts out, and you know it; if he is not chosen, 
Texas is in and you know it.” But they said, “We 
do not vote for Mr. Polk.” 

Very well. But you had the means of preventing 
the annexation of Texas; you knew your own power. 
Ry joining these as anxious as you are, or as you 
profess to be, to prevent it, you could prevent it. If 
you did not join them, it would take place. You did 
not join them and it did take place. 

Gentlemen, this is a subject on which I have deep 
feeling—very deep feeling; and | think it must stand 
on the pages of history as the recorded judgment of 
mankind that those among us who asserted them- 
selves to be in a peculiar and marked degree friends 
to universal liberty, have by their own deliberate 
act fastened the chains of slavery on a great portion 
of the black race over a vast extentof this continent, 


| It is to me the most mournful and most awful reflec- 
upon some of them as upon our brethren who were | 


tion. 

I know that thousands of gentlemen who took such 
a couse say that they meant weil. They meant 
well. I am not to scrutinize their motives; they 
mus! answer for those elsewhere; but I beseech them 
now not to fail into another such mistake. It is 





bone and flesh of our flesh.” [Cheers.] I lament— 
deeply, fervently lament—the course they think it 
their duty to pursue. What can they do? Whatcan 
they du? If there is any thing in this country which 
is acherished object of the whigs, it is a reforma- 
tion of the naturalization laws. Who of all the na- 
tive American party wiil go further for this purpose 


fam.” Renewed laughter and applause. ] 





than many of the Native Americans themselves.— 
{Laughter.] I have seen the pernicious influence of 


|these foreign votes fur the last thirty years, and | 
we so to prostrate ourselves? While we are to sustain 


‘have raised my voice when there was some chatce 
|to m.ke it heard; and I have been met by that party, 
lthat political party that always counts upon every 
‘foreiguer as certamly as any monarch of Europe 
counts upon his serfs. 
‘no remedy for the evil but a revision of the natura 
‘lization laws. For this I have done all in my power. 
(Cheers.} And what | lament is, that those who 
have united for this very purpose, themselves take 
‘away a great part of the strength necessary to ac- 
‘complish what they desire, and which, let me tell 
them, we Cesire as much as they do. AndI put this to 
them as a matter of conscience, for I hold that every 
inan who holds the elective franchise holds it as$a 
trust. We way say that he may vote as he has a mind 
_ to do, unless he takes care not lo injure others. He is 
/as much bound lo give a correct decision as if he were 
| acting upon a jury under oath. Every man’s vote af- 
ects the interest of every other man, and when we say 
that he has a right to vote as he has a mind to, we 
must reduce it to this, that he has a right to vote right. 
[Applause.] Now, I put it to ever man—and there 


] have seen that there was) 











what he can propose to himself favorable to the 


thought (it is an idea 1 do not say how well found. 


ed) that there may be yet a hope for resistance to 
| the consummation of the annexation of Texas. ( Eo- 
 thusiastic applause. | 


IT can only say, for one, tliat 
if it should fall to my lot to have a vote on such 4 


‘question, and [ vote for the admission into this Union 
| of any state with a constitution which prohibits even 
than | have gone, and am willing to gostill under the! the legislature from ever setting the bondman free, 
constitution, for the protection of American, native! I shall never show iny head again, depend upon i, 
American rights, and the purity of the ballot box? | in Faneuil hall. 
[ Applause, in the midst of which a loud voice eried, | 
“You're a good native, Daniel;” to which Mr. Web-| suing session of congress your members fairly and 
ster answered, as the cheers subsided, ‘‘] rather think | freely protest against the consummation of this an- 
inexation; why how are we to stand in Muassachu- 

Within the limits of the constitution | am willing | setts 
to go as far as he who goes farthest. I am older| we to have the gentleman who is nomivated by the 
‘ lovefocos the governor of the state, and to fight the 
; battle under his auspices? 


{ 'remendons cheerinz4 
But, gentlemen, suppose the case, that in the en- 


[low are we to stand in Massachusetts? Are 


By dissensions among 
ourselves, and lists of several other candidates, are 


these great principles in congress, are we to be un: 
sustained at home? No, gentlemen; but, | say agai, 
that every man who gives a vote for any other man 
than George N. Briggs, does, in thal respect, all in 
his power to weakeu the authority with which his 
representatives in congress can stand up and protest 
any longer against consummating this annexation. 

I may not flatter myself, perhaps, that any person 
belonging to that party hears me; but if there be such, 
I beseech him, in brotherly love and kindness, 49 
as a partaker in the general seutiments which they 
entertain, to consider whether he is not defeating 
their best objects by pursuing the course which they 
have adopted. 1 would beseech brethren to come 
back upon that old platform, broad enough to sus 
tain us all, on which we set out together as whigsi 
on which, as whigs, we achieved something for the 
good of our country; on which, and not otherwise, 
letting by-gones be by-gones, rallying under “ 
great name which our ancesters bore; coufident tha! 
as whigs we can acco.nplish a good for the constiil 
tion and the country which no other name among ¥ 
is able to accomplish here or hereafter. 
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{THE WHIG PARTY.; 

But, gentlemen, there are among us those w ho are 
willing 10 do our duty under the old name—whigs 
without variation or change. [Cheers.] What is 
the duty devolving upon us? What are we to do un- 
der some circumstances of discouragement? What 
gre we todo? The answer is plain. We are to do 
our duty, our whole duty, with all the affections of 
our hearts and all the powers of onr minds, and then 
to trast to Providence. If anything should happen 
to tarnish the fame of Massachusetts,—anything 
which should cause deep regret for her or for the 
country, let us so conduct ourselves that the poiz- 
nancy of personal self-reproach shal! not be added 
to these sources of regret and mortification. 
cheers. | 

Gentiemen, let us lay aside every other call of or- 





dinary duty until we have done our utmost to estab- | 


lish our principles in the election of our candidates. 
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ssing the head waters of Stone creck “ses turough TPussey mountain. Jt there makes a 
and the dividing ground betweeu Stone aud Saaver’s| singular curve called “the Loop.” Mr. Schlatter, to 
cretks, the line descends the valley of Shaver’s| save distance and to avoid this sharp curve, proposes 
creek, and continues along the southern slope of Tus jto make a tunnel, and then continue up the Little 
sey’s mountain, until a point in the Little Juniata, | Juniata to Logan’s narrows, where he commences 
five miles above the canal, at Petersburg, is obtained. | the ascent of the Allegheny. Instead of this it is 
Thence following the Little Juniata to Logan’s Nar-| proposed to commence at the head of the narrows 
rows, where the ascent of the Allegheny mountain | where the old road crosses the Loop; thence in place 
commences, the line is traced on the side of the} of Mr. Schlatter’s longer tunnel to pierce the Tus- 
mountain, ascending with gradients, varving from a| sey mountain at a more favorable point near the old 
level to 45 feet per mile, until the summit of the | Loop tavern; thence up Spruce creek to the mouth of 
mountain is attained at Sugar Run Gap. From this| Warrior. Mark run, at the upper forges; thence up 
gap, the line descends the western slope of the moun-| Warrior Mark run by Huntiasdon furnace to Mor- 
tain to the Black Lick creek, near Ebensburg, which | ton Funk’s; thence by Spangle’s ravine to the foot of 
it follows to its junetion with the Conemaugh, below | Bald Eagle ridge., 

Blairsville crossing the Conemaugh, a very direct| It 1s to be observed that from Tussey mountain to 
course is pursued towards Pittsburg, the line cross-| the Bald Eagle ridge, the country is almost a plain 
ing the Loyalhanna about 2} miles north of New Al-| gradually rising iowards the Bald Eagle ridge, and 
exandria, passing near the towns of New Salem and, contains the inexhaustible beds of hewetitic iron 








] am here necessarily engaged in professional affairs. 
The town in which I reside is so far distant that I 
must devote two days to go thither and vote there. 
But 1 should go if it cost ten days. [Cheers.] Let 
us all do our duty, unfalteringly, laboriously, sober- 
ly; and when after Monday, the question is asked- 
which certainly will be asked, beginning at Rhode 
Island, and spreading as far as Georgia, and west- 
ward to Wisconsin—*How stands old Massachu 
setts?” let you and I be able to hold up our heads 
and say—‘‘Look at her and see how she stands!” 














CONTINUOUS RAILROAD 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO PITTSBURG, AND TO 
LAKE ERIE. 











The absolute necessity of constructing a continu- 
ous railroad, from Philadelphia, to the waters of the 
west, is beginning to receive a portion of the atten- 
tion which its paramount importance demands — 
New York, after a struggle of ten years duration, has 
now put forth her strength, and will speedily com- 
plete a road from her metropolis to Lake Erie. Bus- 
ton is reaching forth her iron arms to grasp in her 
embrace the glittering prize of the trade of the great 
west. Canada, aided by the government of Great 
Britain, is striving to direct the stream of wealth into 
her coffers. Baltimore and Maryland on the south, 
are pressing forward in the same noble contest. In 
the meantime, what are Philadelphia and Pennsy!- 
vania doing? The natural advantages of Pennsylva- 
hia in this strife are pre-eminent. Natural advan- 
lages are great, but enterprize and action combined 
with intelligence, often prove to be greater. When 
the various raijroads, which are now in progress in 
Canada, New England, New York, and Maryland, 
shall be completed, the entire trade and travel of 
the west will be diverted from Pennsylvania and the 
cily of Philadelphia. The danger is imminent, it is 
al our doors. Shall it be averted? 
best, the most practicable route for a railroad from the 
Atlantic cities, to the waters of the lakes, and of the Ohio 
lies entirely within the borders of Pennsylvania. Shall 
tis gift of nature be tamely sutrendered by supine- 


hess and inactivity? I trust not. There is sufficient | 


energy and capital in Pennsylvania, to construct this 
road. The selection of the best route is important. 


The public mind appears to have somewhat settled | 


upon Mr. Schlatter’s middie route as possessing the 
most advantages. The writer of this has examined 
all the documents that bave been laid before the 
public, together with many private surveys; he has 
also personally examined much of the ground, and 
Is prepared to prove that, with one material varia- 
ion, the middle route ts incomparably superior to all 
Others. He will do this by the presentation of some 
facts never before published. It will be borne in 
Mind that there are two points desirable to reach, 
viZ—Lake Erie and the Onio. If it can be shown 
iat with the variation proposed ths can be done 
with the shortest distances, comparativeiy light grades 
aid no sudden curves, then the object arrived at will 
be atlained. 

The ‘-middle route,” as described by Mr. Sehlat- 
ter in his report to the canal commussivners in 1842, 
ls as follows, viz— 

“It commences at the terminus of the Harrisburg 
and Lancaster railroad at Harrisburg, and pursues 
the eastern shore of the Susquehanna river, to a 
Point 4.39 miles above Harrisburg, where it crosses 
the river and fullows the western bank to t..e mouth 
*l the Juniata river. Then the line is traced along 
the southern shore of the Juniata to a puint 24 mies 
below Lewistown, where it crosses the river aud ca- 
nal, and follows the valley of the Kishacoquiilas 
creck, to a point 5} miles above Lewistown, where 
the creek is crossed. Thence the line runs in a 
horthwesterly direction, unti! it strikes the stone 
Mountain, the slope of which it ascends gradually to 
* point favorable for piercing the mountain by a tun- 


j 
| 


™ | that in all the surveys made by (he state and by char-| mile wide. 


The shortest, the | 


Murraysville, following the Turtle creek to its june-| ore, which have given to Juniata iron its pre-emi- 
tion with the Monongahela river, and by this river; nence in the United States. The Bald Eigle ridge 
to Pittsburg. is a low range accompanying the Allegany. It seems 

Tie whole distance from Philade!phia to Pittsburg | to be chiefly composed of loose or rubble store. It 
is 336 miles, and from Harrisburg, 2295, with no| must be pierced by a tunnel 850 yards long, toa 
‘grades exceeding 45 feet to the mile. 1065 miles of | ridge which runs out from its western side, dividing 
this road are now completed. Examinations made | the waters of the Little Bald Eigle creek falling in- 
‘since col. Schlatter was on the ground have brought| to the Litle Juniata at Logan’s narrows, and the 
|to light some controlling facts. ‘The crossing or the | Big Ba'd Eagle creek ruuning into the west branch 
‘avoiding of Allegheny range is the problem to be| of the Susquehanna. Another remarkable ridge juts 
solved in all connections to be made between the | out from the Allesheny directly opposite, leaving a 
east and the west. It is a remarkable circumstance, | ravine between called ‘the Hickory bottom” 4 of a 
This can be easily crossed by an em- 
‘tered companies, tie most feasible point for sur-|bankment 50 feet high. Thence up the ravine of 
mounting that barrier, has nefer yet been examin-| Merriman’s run, acro<s the new road between the 
ied. The writer believes that this communication | Allegany and Moore’s ridge; thence until the line 
brings it for the first time to the notice of the public. | strikes Miiler’s run in Millec’s gap; thence by a tun- 


| In 1826 Major, afterwards Col. Long, then in the Mel 1,800 yards long to the head of Cold een; 
employment of the federal government, surveyed a| WOlch tunnel will be 490 feet lower than Portage 
route for a National road from the city of Washing- | railroad summit, and 45% ar lower than Sugar gap. 
‘ton to Buffalo. The original draft of that survey Ihe elevation of this summit of the Allegany above 


| j i 18 ac j 0 fee } 3 ist rt] 
‘now lies before the writer. When he had comple-| the Loop, is exactly 1.100 feet, and the distance by 


ted his survey of “Emigh’s Gap” in the Allegany, ed ages agg nk 1 ayo pine preosin the 
‘mountain, about 6 miles southwest of the Bald Ea-, 8'@¢¢ Would be o feet to the mile, and there need 


gle furnace in Huntingdon county, he said to those |be scarcely a curve in the line. The writer wishes 
‘around him. ‘This is the lowest depression of the!‘ be understood. These facts are stated after the 
Allegany range, that 1 have seen, and through this. fullest examination; and he desires that they shall be 

gap is the shortest and most direct route from Wash- S#!ted by surveys on the ground. 
‘ington to Buffalo. The government ought now to con-, From the western end of the tunnel the line for 
struct a railroad through here, rather than a turnpike,' Pittsburg would descend the Cold stream with an 
and some lime or other it will be done.” He was right) easy grade for 2 miles; thence leaving it, and taking 
as to “Emigh’s Gap” being the lowest depression of the low ground bounding the base of Cual hill would 
‘the Allegany range, as the following extract from! strike the Moshannon at the mouth of Trout run; 
page 4 of the report of William E. Morris, C. E., of | thence up the Moshaunon to the mouth of the upper 
the survey for a railroad by the valley of the Bald; Beaver dam branch; thence across to Alexander’s 
Eagle &c.” will prove. Tun; thence to the Ciearfield, at the mouth of Muddy 
“The following table exhibits the comparative run; thence up the Clearfield to Witmer’s run. Mr. 
heights of the lowest reported passes of the Allega-) Schlatter in his 2d report on the Northern route, p. 
ny mountains, and the difference in favor ol Emigh’s | 40, proposes a tunnel of 1,000 yards, to get into the 
Gap. i valley of Chest creck, and says: —* Future examina- 
Height above Difference in favor | tons may show that this tunnel may be avoided, and 





| Hollidaysburg. of Emigh’s Gap. a better route located hy the Clearfield creek.” He 
Emigh’s Gap, 1.108 (t. his right. The route should be up Witmer’s run; by 
| Bergoon’s Gap, 1,428 320 ft. which Chest creek can be reached, and not only a 
| Summit of Portage tunnel avoided, but 7 miles in distance saved.— 
railroad is 1,398 290 Thence the route will continue until it again unites 
Sugar Gap,—the with the middle route, at or near the forks of the 
| point where the Biack Lick. From the Cold stream to the Black 
middle route i Lick there is no serious obstacle. ‘The maximum 
crosses,—is 1,360 ») Fig | grade would never be more than 45 feet to the mile, 


But Col. Long was not aware that 1 mile north-;and would generally be much less. The land is 
west of him, was a far better point for the passage of; gently undulating and very little broken, being very 
a railroad, than the gap in which he was then stand-| fertile, and is covered with the finest body of uncut 
ing. One mile northwest of *‘Emigh’s Gap” the | timberin the Atlantic states. From ‘the Loop’ to 
'*Cold stream,” a branch of the Moshannon, takes its the mouth of Black Lick by the middle route the 
rise. A surveyor, more intimately acquainted with | distance is 91.227 miles; by the proposed variation 
‘the topography of that part of Pennsylvania than apy) it Is 895; making the distance from Harrisburg to 
/one the writer has ever met, says, that "the Cold Pittsburg 223 and a fraction, and from Pniladeiphia 
‘stream ‘heads up’ deeper into the Allegheny than|to Pittsburg 334; miles. ‘The length of the tunnel 
any stream on its west side.” The point where (he | at Gold stream way startle some persons, [t must 
large spring bubbles up, which gives rise to it, is a be obsei ved, however, that the diflicultics of tunnel- 
high bluff or ravine—a very rare thing on the west-| ling are diminished by recent improvements. It 
ern declivity of the Allegheny. Directly opposite to) would now cost from 3 to 4 dollars per eubiec yard. 
i this bluff, on the eastern side, Miller’s run ‘heads up’! When steam and eieetricity shall be applied, the ex- 
‘in what is called ‘Miller’s Gap.’ The points where! pense will be materially decreased. But there will 
| these two streams ‘head uy’ are not more than 1800 | not be as much tunnelling required along the line of 
yards apart. The materials of the mountain be- ! iis divergence as on the middle route, Mr. Schlat- 
‘tween are soft slate and sand stone, witha narrow| ter jn his 3! report recommends the followimg tun- 
istiatum of conglomerate. The summit of a tunnel) nels between Loga.’s narrows and the west side of 
‘al that point would be 2U0 feet lower than E.wigh’s| the Allegany, viz: 

'Gap, aud therefore, by the above table, | |. Through the dividing ridge between 
'520 feet lower than Burgoon’s Gap. | Bell’s and Mirik’s ruas, 
sumuiut of Portage railroad. 


O66 yards, 


| 490 “ bs 2. Through ihe ridge dividing the Kit- 

452 és ss Sugar Gup. i tanning from Burgoon’s run, 909 * 
Through that tunnel a ratiroad from Philadelphia | 3. Through the dividing ridge between 

to the waters of the lakes and the Ohio should pass. | Burgoon’s aud Sugar runs, 600 * 


The deviation for this purpose, from the “middle| 4. Through the Allegany mountains, 600 * 
route,” which the writer has caused to be examined, 

is this, viz; 96 miies from Harrisburg and 5 wiles} Total, 
above the canal, at Petersburg, the ‘middle route” | The ground generally, from the Loop to the sum. 


reaches the Little Juniata, at the point where it' mit of the Allegany is much more favorable for the 
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construction of a road than on the line of Sugar gap. | nue of a road constructed as above and of the effects] Chinese. The Boothist, instructed in his faith, i | 
It is by no means so broken and irregular. The ex-| it would have in developing the resources of Penn-| lieves in a heaven and a hell, but the knowledge of 
pense of the frequent and long deep cuttings, high| sylvania. This must be deferred to another day. It| the common people is well nigh confined to th 





; ; . wer ‘ eri 
embankments, and numerous viaducts necessary on| may not, however, be amiss to mention that at the|of their idolatrous worship. The lecturer on 7 
the 40 miles between the Loop and Sugar gap will| Cold stream, the road would enter the great Appa-| occasion conversed with a man of the common class 


be very great. It cannot be more than half as much | lachian coal basin, and its whole course from that] and found him totally ignorant of a future state. He 
between the same point and the Cold stream. point to Pittsburg would pass through those inex- | was informed of the true doctrine on this subject 
The Cold stream route has a further advantage— | baustible deposits of coal and iron ore. At least one | and exhibited the greatest surprise. , 
which should be controlling. It is not only the short-| hundred miles of the fork to Erie would traverse the} On one occasion it was announced that foyp 
est and most practicable line to the Ohio, but also to | same basin. Chinese officers of rank would visit the Amarieay 
lake Evie. The route has been examined. Thej_ I is to be observed, that while Boston and New| ambassador. They were preceded by two exegy. 
character of the country is not unfavorable. There} York by their gigantic efforts, are striving to secure|tioners, one armed with a whip, the other with ay 
is no cbstacle which cannot be readily overcome be-| to themselves the inexhaustible wealth of our great | axe, next by several poorly clad soldiers, then by two 
tween the Allegany at the Cold stream and the town} inland seas, and Baltimore by her enlarged public | equestrians, on wretched ponies, who knew nothin 
of Erie. The line for this road would continue down| spirit, is endeavoring to pour into her own lap the | of the brush or the currycomd, immediately follow. 
the Cold stream by the forges, crossing Moshannon | superabundant products of the Ohio and its tributa-| ing which in their sedans, were the great personages 
creck below the screw factory; up Lower Beaver| ries, Pennsylvania has the opportunity, if she will but} themselves. They were large, good-looking men 
run to the mouth of Laurel run, by Schmel’s saw} seize it, to concentrate within her own borders the, in rich silk robes, adorned with precious stones, and 
mill, to the lower ridge dividing Laurel run and | immense advantages which, unless she puts forth the| the tail of a peacock hanging from each of their 
Wilson’s run; down Wilson’s run to the Ciearfield| giant strength with which the God of Nature has} caps, which are not removed when introduced, it 
creek, crossing the bottom land to Clearfield town, | endowed her, will be divided between our northern | being civil with them to remain covered. They were 
on the west branch of the Susquehanna; up the river| and southern netghbors. very careful to observe the movements of the foreign. 
to Curvensville; up Anderson’s creek through the The practical question therefore is, will the peo-| ers, and to take their seats at exactly the same time 
deep notch which cuts the high range of land that! ple of Pennsylvania, and especially the citizens of | with them. Their first inquiry was for the health of 
runs paralled to the Allegany mountain; thence cross-| Philadelphia, undertake and execute this work?—| those they visited, and next for the age of each one 
ing Wilson’s summit, or by a throughout cut 50 feet; Unless they do, and that speedily, the effects will be| present. Their conversation was very loud, so that 
decp and 3 of a mile long, pass into the valley of the| most disastrous on their business and general wel- |they might readily be heard in the street. At thie 
east branch of Sandy creek, (saving thereby 6 miles! fare. The magnificent enterprizes which are now, lunch, it being polite to leave nothing in the glass 
of distance); thence continue down Sandy creek 9 in progress will secure to sister and rival cilies the} when drinking with others, the excitement of the 
niles, lo the mouth of Fallscreek; thence by ascend-| boundless trade of the north and west. Are the ci-| champaigne, &c., increased the vivacity and loud. 
ing the western fork of that creek a summit is gain-| tizens of this noble and beautiful metropolis willing ness of their conversation. As a part of their civility 
ed to the westward of Elk mountain, which is cut, that it should fall behind, in population and prospe-| at table, they seized the food with their chop sticks, 
through by the waters of Falls creek and the Rattle rity, New York, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans,, while the Americans must needs open their mouths 











Saake, a branch of the Little Ciarion; thence down and even Cincinnaji? Unless they construct this and suffer it to be thrust into them. The only relief | 


the Little Clarion to the Clarion; thence up the Cla-| road, such must be the inevitable result. This is a was to retaliate as far as possible. After this meal 


rion toa mile above the town of Ridgway, where the | question in which every mechanic, every laboring, they examined every article of the dress of the | 
line intersects the preferred route of the Sunbury | man, every merchant, every retail dealer, every ow- strangers, and as a civil return expected all the arti- | 


and Erie ra-lroad, and coincides with it to tne town | her of real estate, every capitalists, all trades and) cles of their own dress to be examined. 

of Erie. The distance from the Allegany at Cold) professions have a direct and immediate interest— | The lecturer described in a very particular man- 

stream, by this route, to the mouth of Anderson’s' Cnstruct this road, and the counteracting prospects | ner his voyage from Macao to Canton; the fortifica 
j uv c oa 4 c c Ae if ‘a- 


creek, is 25 miles; from mouth of Anderson's creek | of other states and cities will be futile. The vast) gions at the mouth of the river (where the banks are | 


to the town of Erie is 142 tniles—making the whole treasures of the north and west will pay their daily 
distance from Philadelphia to Erie, by this route, tribute to the prosperity of Philadelphia, and quickly 
*2( ! 41< Tk} » wroartee . "O_°9—n c ty nAKke Pt } = } Wer +, j =) ty TP ~ e 

391, miles. ‘The grades from Cold stream to Ridg- make vegid what she of right ought to be, the first ci-) who Janded not far from them, and marching to the 
way would never exceed 45 fect to the mile. ty of the Union. U. 


high, and separated by not more than a cannon shot 


| top of the hill found these fortifications below them, 








it will thus be perceived that the shortest route === me wenowes and those within, entirely exposed to their fire; the J 


a } 

numerous boats, well nigh covering the river as you 
| approached the city, ollen coming 
'rectly down upon you, but which in an instant, by 


the skill of their masters were turned aside; the vast 


from Philadelphia, both to the Ohio and lake Evie, 
is by way of the Cold stream—a fact that is true of 
no other point in the state. To complete both would 
gequire the construction of 395 miles of railroad, 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
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MR. FLETCHER WEBSTER’S LECTURES. | 
Mr. Webster, who was attached to the legation to 


viZ— Cabin. dad ied J ation tO number of boats and- houses builtupon them, which 
Harrisburg to Cold stream 118 miles. a an wi toniger ade our minister, Mr. Cushing, stitule a large partof the city of Canton, (those con- 
Fork to Pittsburg 10 = | a his embassy, being invited to communicate his | who are bora and live upon the water exceeding in 
i Bote 167 nes upon that singular and interesting peo- | number those who live upon the land,) and the 
aunt pie, In compliance with the request, has given two! streets of the city not exceeding eight feet in width, 

Total, new railroad 395 « a ae the fabernacle, New York, before very | where, in walking, you are in constant danger ol 

Or to reach Pittsburg, 923 miles; and to reach Ey ie, crowded andiences, who are sald to have been much being knocked down, oY having an eye put out by 


gratified with Mr. W.’s acount. The New York! the sharp pointed bamboo upou which the Chinese 
Mr. Schlatter estimates the cost of the ‘‘middle a Lily signi ea of the wn | bear their burdens. The ground upon which Canton 
‘ agree QP prea “7 ; , tures. The first is from New York Journal of Com: ! gtands is very low. The population is estimated at 
route” at $7,721,395. ‘The ronte by the Cold stream perce and the other from the New York ‘True Sun. | ¢, 500.000 to 1.000.000. 
would cost less—the ground from the Loop to the ; ; irom we U ff ihe C \ Webster 
summit being so much less broken than thal to Su- , 1" 4s ail ad — : : In regard to a Pi lation of China, Mr. We mm 
gar Gop. The right-of way would cost very little. oie and intelligent audience in the Tabernacle, | seemed inclined to the opinion that the Chinese 24 
if judiciously noungul, siahltiienenehh ine wlatnane A VW ednesday evenlig, HOteGeS w ith great interest and mate of three millions Was not far from correct. He 
aloug most of the etaihens high gratification to Mr. Webster’s lecture, which; instituted a comparison between China and France, 
” depicted in vivid colors the scenes, customs, man-} and showed that while the Chinese are far more 1 
The materials for co structing a railroad are 80 peis, and government of China, and imparted in a! dustrious, frugal, and temperate than the French, avd 
abundant along the whole line that tt is thought that perspicuous style and unaffected manuer, that kind! while marriage is encouraged among them to the 
it could be readily finished in two years. of information in regard to this ancient, peculiar, and | greatest possible extent, and while peace has prevali- 
ed among them for 2U0 years, the same population 


Q%5 miles. 


rey . ' : 7 « > fe ? ha . ones ES " , 
j he fallo \ Ing tables W ill show the compal ative remarkable people which we are most desirous to 


distances of several of the projected roules to Pitts- Jearen, We are so remote, as not perhaps daly to} toa square mile as in France, would quite equal tie 

burg and to like Mrie— consider the vast extentof the Chinese einpire. The! Chinese estimate. 

Baltimore to Pittsburg, by Baltimore United States, with Oregon, Canada, and ‘Tex is, to It was mentioned that all the handsome female 
and Ohio railroad, 347 miles. the extremest boundary, would be less than China,! children had their (cet early compressed by bandages, 

Philadelphia to Pittsburg, by the Cou which if Chinese Tartary be included, embraces the | in order that this great point ot beauty, small feet, 


aaa Hoa: “cc . ° ‘ - Ann nnn . . e} } ‘ig ae 
Stream, 3345 oregt body of Asia, and contains 5,000,090 of square might secure for them w ealthy husbands. Thes 

> 1 “ade , Ae r : ' ot . ; j ai 
Boston to Buifalo, by Mass. and N. Y. miles, or more than one-tenth of the surface of the | Chinese ladies were as much surprised at the sina! 


+ “19 > Fs) ic . ery ‘ ‘ ' ~t" i ; ‘ t 
railroads, owt clobe. ‘This vast circumierence has been well nigh | waists of the American ladies, as the latter were? 
New York, via. the Hudson river and impenetrable to foreigners, and even now, beyond) their small feet. ‘They thought such small waist 
NY r oO . wise & _— = a; eee ‘ . ‘ 3) al © 

the N.Y. & Erie railroad, 410 | the five ports, the empire is carefully guarded against; could only be produced by some very painful pro 


Philadelphia via, Reading, Little 
Schuylkill, Cattawissa and Suubury 
& Erie railroads to Erie, 435 66 
Philadelphia via Harrisburg and Cold 
Stream, to Erie, 


any intrusion. The three religious systems preva- | cess. [Too true.] ‘Phe whiteness of our Jadies 

leut are those of Confucius, of Fu, and Boodh; the | skins they thonght the etlect of paint. 

‘first being mostly for the learned, and the last by Beggars have some peculiarrights. Though few 

men se its idol worship and various rites and superstitious | er than we should expect, considering the dense po 

JIL: gathering the rude and ignorant masses in ils train.! pulation, they may enter a shop, and with a gone” 
The above shows, as stated, that the distance to) There is no state religion. The disposition of the! other noisy instrument and their voice keep up ahr 

either the Ohio, or lake Eric, is much Jess than by | Chinese is for toleration. ‘There is u strung resem-/ rid clamor until they receive charity. he contest 


7 A, . . < . - 3 ‘ . . . one et 8) 
uny other route. The grades will also be less. Quj blunce in the temples of Boodh, and many of the | between the beggar to annoy, and the shop keerel | 


the route to Pittsburg, they will never exceed 45! rites and ceremonies and peculiar dress of heir} bear all with silent fortitude and fixed refusal Lo git 
feet to the mile, excepting between the Loop and ' priesthood, to those of the Chinese catholics. Origi-; was often amusing and protracted. Both were los! ° 
Cold stream, where for 22 miles, they will be ex-) ually the Jesuit missionaries were favorites with the | time, yet forthe shop-keeper to yield was but to 7. 
actly 5U fect. lb rom Cold stream to Ridgway, they) Chiscse government, but controversies amunz them, | the dvuor to tis disturbers, while one or more pcan 
will never exceed 45 feet, From Ridgway to Eric, and the interference of the Pope, regarded as an} ries might throw some defence around him by ef 


they will be the same as the Sunbury and frie ratl-| intermeddiing with state affairs, produced, as did| ting despair in the beggarly ranks. 


y bas tn Ba SR ? A , was 
road. ‘The maximum grade of the Western railroad} similar causes in Japan, their expuision. By the fhe government was termed patriarchal, bul . 
of Massachusetts is 80 feet; of the New York and] 17th article of our late treaty, leave is granted to! in fact an unalloyed and unlimited despotsm. 


Erie railroad GO feet; of the Baltimore and Ohio, 84] erect chapels and churches. The lecturer paid a] emperor was the son of heaven, the immediate 
: . ‘ : 4 . * — »g, due 
leet. worthy tribute to our distinguished missionary, Dr.| gerent of the Most High, and the lives, fortuues, 
This communication is already too much extended] Parker, who, he observed, enjoys in an extraord-| liberties of each ani all his subjects were!” 
Ty 
i 


to permit of an examination into the probable reye-|nary degree the respect and confidence of the| hands. 





distance) which were easily taken by the English, | 


yr under full sail di- § 
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The kingdom was divided into provinces, the go | the auly separator; and a Chinaman, ‘‘as Eneas from | about eight feet high in the open air, placing their 
yernor of each being directly responsible to the| the flames of Troy did old Anchises bear,” will save/| music at each end. Historical drama and vulgar 
emperor, and these provinces were sub divided, the life of his father, though his wife and children] farce are the only performances. The most cele- 
gown to. hundreds, all responsibility running back} perish. Even when dead their ancestors are the ob-/| brated company known lately played three days on 
fom the most subordinate officers to the supreme | jects of deep veneration. Their tombs are generally | one drama, and many of their auditors stood twenty- 
ower. Governors were held personally responsi-| in the side of a steep hill; and the phrase “gone into| four hours to witness the performance, with only 
ple for the order of their provinces, communities | the hills,” signifies death and burial. To these tombs | such refreshments as peddlers brought them. There 
for that of their members, families for that of each | the liviag often come to worship, offering sacrifices | are no female actors—their parts are performed by 
and every member. This had a wonderful effect in| of paper to represent clothing, food and drink, which | boys; and all the speaking of men and boys is done 
reserving subordination and peace. There seems| they believe acceptable to their deceased ancestors.| in sharp falsetto, which is disagreeable in the ex- 
jittle justice in punishing the innocent for the sake | On leaving, they erect little flags of colored paper, | treme, sounding :more like a midnight calerwauling 
of the guilty, yet the policy threw a net-work from| which, fluttering in the wind all over the hill side, | than human voices. 
which it was impossible to escape around every sub- | present a remarkable and pleasing appearance.—{ Their poetry and romances are of a better order. 
iect. A foreigner, in a great crowd, lost his gold| However ridiculous all this may appear to us, we} All their literature 1s highly figurative in style; 
watch. The governor was informed of it, and said | should remember that it is founded upon that sacred | tropes and similes occur continually. In their war 
within three days itshould be restored. He instant-| command, delivered amid the thurders of Sinai,— poems they are hyperdolically bombastic. One au- 
ly seized the police officers, more than one hundred, | Honor thy father and mother.” ithor tells us in description of a battle, that 500,000 
and locked them up in prison. He then took one of Mr. W. described at some length the visit of a| were left dead on the field. Some of their poetry, 
their number, and told him to find the watch, for| high officer to our minister. When 1500 miles dis- |) however, is natural and affecting. 
until this was done, his companions should not be! tant he sent word he would be in Canton in five mi | In philosophy and religion, Confucius is their 
released. Well, the families of all these officers! nutes! At the end of twenty days (the five minutes | apostle. He did not pretend to be a prophet; his 
were dependent upon them for a subsistence, so that) of his excellency) the great man appeared and took | teachings were calculated to make men be!ter in 
they were all interested to discover the watch.—j up his abode in a temple just out of town, sending! this world, without direct and particular reference 
Within the time specified it was restored, having} his visiting card to Mr. Cushing. A!l our modern! to another existence, which was rather to be hoped 
been found in a house twenty miles distant in the! refinements of cards, notes, letters, and circulars’ for than counted certain. They say, that Confucius 
country. | were in use by the Chinese while other nations were told them a prophet would appear in the West in 
| rudely scratching their ideas on bark. This card,! about five hundred years, to whom they must apply 


- 


| however, was somewhat larger than ours, being about) for spiritual guidance. At the expiration of this 


The laws of China, said Mr. W., are particularly | the size of a sheet of paper. An officers’s rank may time, they sent as far west as Tidia to find the fore- 
and surprisingly minute in regard to the most trivial! be known from the height at which he begins his told prophet, but were unsuccessful. As Confuciys 
circumstances of conduct. The laws prescribe cer- | name in his billets; and the illustrious visitor to Mr.) flourished 500 years before Chriat, it is surmised that 
tain rules for the conduct of all private business, Cushing always took especial pains to put the first his direction had reference to the Savior. 
even of courtship; the seasons are marked by the | letter of his name precisely as high on the sheet as! Of the antiquity of the compass, gunpowder, print- 
Mandarins’ change of dress, and no one is presumed) did Mr. C. The Chinese begin at the right hand) ing, canals, silk manufactures, &c., in China, we 
to know when a summer ends and autumn com-' cornor of a sheet and write downward, each letter) are all aware. Paper inoney was used and diseard- 
mences, except by the color of official robes; as, on | being directly under its predecesssor. The size of! ed long before the Jews thought of it. Now, in the 
board a man of war, the time of day is decided by | the letters in a name also denotes dignity, and some- whole business of this vast empire they use no paper 
the word of the commander. The present reigning | times a card is decorated with letters large enough | money, and but one coin, which ts of copper, of 
family are of Tartar origin, and succeeded to the| fora guide board. (about the tenth part of a cent in value! 
throne in 1644, after a bloody and exterminating; One of our visitors was the lieutenant governor of! The origin of the Chinese government is beyond 
war. laou mane, the present emperor, is an aged | the Quang Provinces; a fine looking man, a graduate | oy- peach. It was known as an old government by 
so Raper, san ieee tye en yeahs “4 of the state college, and in every —— as well pee the Ezyptians and the Romans. There is a colony 
oe a oaanig? i ay AS er i ee ut rathe ; and polished a gentleman as wou d be met in any Of! of Jews now in the mterior of China, keeping all 
as mee A 0 <igua n the Grst et wets | the courts of Europe. Another visiter was just the | the statutes of Moses, who went there immediately 
ad gee sn Me ily Fits 14: er wegre The) reverse, and would have been a very fair represen-| afer the second dispersion. The Chinese themselves 
Du see a ag a who travelled about this time | tative of the necromancer in Hudibras. He was,! jaye many absurd traditions of their antiquity, car- 
his great loss of flesh from apprehension of bodily | dition On tie lnat day af this Citcrviow the embos. , '2i08 back their origin farbeyond the date of Ada 1s 
peril, says he saw one universal field of devastation “sy partook of * ato Taig bich, hke ‘every yrs gest ag yeed eh tragets: Roi Fa Bling 7. 
for nearly the whole distance. ‘thing else in China, begun at the end and left off at | ac tras | 3 ei rege ge bas nintinniie 7 
Until this invasion, the Chinese wore their hair as | the ‘commencement. The treaty having been con- ee ee eee pret? a a dries spre 
we do; but the relentless Tartars made every one of | * ny Es ’ nh) Sia Ear pear pes purely patriarchal, and their language purely hiero- 
> dO; 238 larta C y one of cluded and sealed with the great state seal, (w hich glyphic, that their government was formed in the 
them bare his head of all but the quicue, so we may is of the dimensions of a hat crown,) and etaht) very dawn of man’s creation. They have a list of 
say China has been once thoroughly shaved. The | copies in English and Chinese having been properly kings to ail appearance correct, numbering back 2953 
only people in the D npire who now wear the usual’ made and verified, the whole party sat down to vears before a ; 4 
hair, is a small tribe near the head of Pekian or! dinner. : 
Canton river, who are wild and independent of the} 
government. The long quene of the Crinaman 
bears a close analogy to the Indian scalp lock, ani 
the lock by which the Mussulman supposes he will 
be pulled into paradise. 








~ 





Pheir language contains some 5300 arbitrary cha- 
| First came the wine, a liquor made from rice,| racters. The Tartars, however, have made a sortof 
somewhat resembling whiskey. Their mode of, phonetic alphabet of about 2UU radical and 800 pri- 
drit king is to seize the cup m both hands, rise about! mative letters; yet il is next to impossible to learn 
half way up, look at their guest, drain the cup ata!even these. Many of their letlers have no sound; 
single draught, and turn the mouth of it toward their and they consider thal the finest poetry which cannot 
The Cninese have no hereditary aristocracy. All| friend as they sit down to let him know that they) be read. Philosphers are sometimes secu conversing 
are equal in blood, being nominally brothers and| have done fairly. Next came the fruit, of various; by making their unulterable letters in the air with 
children of the emperor. The only exception to} kinds; then the puddings, which were very good; and) wands. A celebrated Tartar once observed that the 
this rule, are the descendants of Confucius and the | then two dishes of meat, from which the Chinese) Chinese was an execrable language and unworthy of 
emperor’s near relatives. Schools are universal;! dignatary fed Mr. Cushing with his own chop sticks. | notice. 
and the blessings of education ave showered alike | This being rather greasy, a little liquor was taken to Several anecdotes illustrative of the language and 
upon rich and poor. Literary excellence is the|rectify the stomach. Then followed numerous antiquity of this curious people were given, with 
sirest passport to high favor and authority in the go-| dishes, among them sanfear, seasnails, roofs of hos’s |) which Mr. Webster closed his highly entertaining 
vernment. Ono the whole, wealth is much less re-| mouths, and the fur famed bird's nest pudding, which and instructive lecture. 
garded in China than in any other country on the|is not unlike tapioca or vermacelli in taste, and is 
earth; though it is said that sometimes the superior! very palatable. ‘Then came six cooks and six wait | 
degrees in the great government college have been! ers, with six large silver dishes of roast joints, tur 
purchased, yet if the matter is known the buyer is | key, and a pig roasted whole and gilt. From these, — | ---e 
despised and scouted for the act, There are nine; the cooks carved, using the fingers of the leit hand Want of room in our last number obliged us to 
degrees in this celebrated college, distiuizuished by | for forks, aud delivering the slices to be thrust down omit a number of the items which we hed thrown 
the number and color of the buttons and peacock | our throats with the everlasting chop-sticks. Then | together for insertion in our chapter on iron, We 
leathers on the cap. The least showy are often the; came the finale to this reversed dinner in the shape) have not room In this number for half of those that 
most important personages, 1of great bowls of soup, of which each Chinaman! were crowded out, and shall have to content our- 
_ The genora! etfairs of the government are control-| swallowed an enormous qtantiiy. We then retired, selves with @ part, taken very mucn at random.— 
led by several boards of directors, somewhat like the| in due fori, the music struck, the usual salute of The impression is generally entertained, that high 
a partments of our government. Cver all these} three guns was fired, and we moved off to our | ug prices being offered for any article, has an Immedi- 
boards, the emperer has established a board of cén-| ings, having that night at least ‘supped full of) ate lendeney lo increase the quantily in market.— 
sors, who see that every duty is rigidly performed. | horrors.” | This is not always the case Tron is a ponderous 
Before the emperor’s palace is suspended a great The dress of the Chinese appears ridiculous to us; metal, and not to be produced without vast prepara- 
bong, on which any subject who has business of; but if we examine the weather we shall see that in| tion, ‘The erection of new furnaces, rolling mills, 
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grievange, which he wishes to lay before the emper- | that country ours js the jncousistent form ol dress.~- | bioo neries, and all the apparatus required: for ope- 
or alone, is at ljberty te strike; and he always obtains| A mandarin jn fuli dress presents a visible title to/| ration, nol only hivolves a large amount of capital, 
a hearing. lreceive respect and obedience. ‘Their dresses are and reqiires the enlistment ol heavy corps of ope- 

Phe gavernment being founded ypon the principle extrewely rich, being profusely adarned with guid | raves, with all tiie necessary provisions for their 
of filial love, respect and veneration for pgrents is} and giybroidery. ‘They wear sain bouts with white | dwellings and their sudsittence, but it actually ree 
ine ‘Strongest principle of a Chinaman's conduct.— | instead of bieck teers, The higher officers, how- quires 4n immense ammount of the very artitie i Fe- 
Untike us, they reward the parent fer the virtues of} ever, dress tulerably plain, being distinguished ouly ) quest,--iron, In order lo construct all this requisite 
Ms children; naturally concluding, that none but| by taeir buttens and peacock feathers. The richest} machinery, A large proportion of the Iron produce 


Good parents and worthy citizens coyld bring up| dresses were seen ag the stage. ed in 1845, has been cemanded for the construction 
children in the paths of virtue, The veneration af Chinese theatricals gre of a very rude character. of new works and new machinery, called into exist- 
ile son for the father is so strong, thatthey are often] They have no play houses; but the actors trave!| ence by the demand alluded te, and for the time be- 
‘Nown to entreat that any punishmeut the father} around giving exhibitions wherever they find good | tng, thus increases the demand. Such wall be the 
May have incurred, be inflicted upon them in his| opportumity. They have no scenery worth mention-| operation, also, for at least a portion of the year 
Slead. Like the matrimonial tie with us, death is ing. They put up for their performances a stage| 1846 
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PROGRESS OF IRON MANUFACTORIES IN THE U. STATES 
The fosiowing paragraphs, clipped from various 
papers which have reached us lately, are evidences 
of the progress of this interest. We include some 
ilems respecting improvements in making iron: 

An important discovery in the manufacture of 
iron, said to have been made at Proy, and is thus 
announced: ‘The west side of Lake Champlain 
abounds in magnetic ore from which new iron is 
made,in a reverberatory furnace,with only one heat. 
The result is a soft malleable iron, capable of being 
drawn in the smallest wires. It is obtained by a 
process of deoxydising the iron, for which process a 
patent has been secured by the inventor. The cheap- 
ness and facility with which iron can thus be pro- 
duced make it one of the first inventions of the 
age.” [We are a little sceptical as to this matter.] 

‘ [Ed. Nat. Reg. 

IMPROVEMENT IN IRON, COAL, &c. Near Housaton- 
icville, in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, a gentleman 
by the name of Alger has extensive iron works, 
which he is continually enlarging. He is a man of 
exhaustless ingenuity, and is constantly introducing 
improvements of incalculable advantage to the coun- 
try. In the first place, some time ago, to make the 
hot air generated by his furoace reheat his furnace, 
he collected it in pipes, and turned it back on the 
ignited ore. The place where this stream of heated 
air meets the fire is so intensely bright that the eye 
can scarcely endure the light, and goes through a 
thin board like a bullet. By this process he accu- 
mulated heat, to the immense saving of fuel. Lat- 
terly he has introduced a great improvement in 
making charcoal. By erecting brick buildings in 


which he can pile eighty cords of wood at a time, | 


he saves some fifteen bushels of coal to the cord over 
the common process of burning in coal pits. 

Not content with all this economy, he now saves 
the gases generated in the process of burning, and 
from them makes pyroligneous acid, a material uni- 
versally used in making calico prints. Formerly 
tis was imported from England ata large expense, 
but iaiterly it was made in this country, by burning 
wood for the especial purpose. Mr. Alger here 
makes it out of the superfluous gases that escape in 
the process of charring wood, and atso cheap a 
rate that he can afford it at a few cents per gailon. 


He expects also to make naptha from the same pro- | 


cess. Mr. Alger has a laboratory built, and employs 
a chemest froin New York the year round to make 
experiments. 
a valuable addition to the science of chemistry in 
the cointry. — 

IRON. 


Bennington and Monkton, Vermont. It appears in 
Jarge beds, interstratificd with limestone, and is sup 
posed to be inexhaustible. 

Jnon ore. The Catawissa *‘Freiheits Herald,” 
says that Mr. Jolin Lloyd has discovered a large 
vein of iron ore about four feet thick, in Mifflin town- 
ship, in Columbia county. Mr. Henry Herger, on 
whose Jands the ore was found, had it examined and 
tried at the Cutawissa furnace, and about 200 pounds 
of ore yielded 70 pounds of good iron. 

A huge furnace has just been compléted at Har- 
risburg, by Messrs. Burk & Porter, which will be 
blown in, on ov about ithe 20ih inst. A large smelt- 
ing, rellung, hammering, and nail magufactory is in 
operation within sight of the capitol, at the mouth 
of the Conedogsinnett ereek, in Cumberland coun 
ty, while inthe county of Dauphin, H. M. Bayurd’s, 
the Messrs. Robinson’s, Mr. Gainber’s, ond Messrs. 
Grubb & Parker's, produce over 200 tons pig iron 
per week, and several furgea, foundries, rolling mills, 
and other tactories, shape it into the various forms 
in which that article of commerce isso much used. 
Jn the upper end of Dauphin county, from the foot 
of Dunean's Island to the Mahantongo ripples in the 
Susquehanna rivc?, the Wiscontsco Canal Company 
are making every preparation to finish that partially 
completed enterprise, the construction of a canal, 
and itis supposed it can be substantially done for 
aboul $60,000. ‘To render it profitable, the Lykens 
Valley Coal and Railroad Company are preparing 
their road with new sills and rails, to connect with 


— 


it, which will open up the great Lykens and Wil- | 


fiams Valley coal fields ef Dauphin and the western 
end of Schuylkill counties, bringing into market an 
anthracite coal which has no superior in the w orld 

ANOTHER ROLLING MitL. We heard sometime 
since that it was in contemplation to build a new 
rolling mill and forge at Sharpsburg, a flourishing 
village just above the city, and famous for tempe- 


rance, but we did not learn anything particular about | nace will shortly be erected at Safe Harbor, near the | 


it until withina day ertwo. The firm is, we be- 


The efforts of Mr. Alger will furnish | 


Immense masses of iron have been disco- | 
vered at the base of the Green Mountains, between | 


a 





lieve, ‘*Lewis, O'Hara & Lewis,’’ but we have not 
the pleasure of an acquaintance with any of the 
parties. We understand ground has been broken 
and preparations made to push the work vigorously 
forward. The dimensions or capacity we have not 
heard. 

We also hear some talk of building another in 
Sligo. These are all indications of the extraordina- 
ry growth.of the manufactures of the Birmingham 
of the Union. No city in the west can compare with 
the Iron City in the extent, or wonderful growth of 
manufacturing. People abroad who heard such dis- 
mal accounts of the ravages by the great fire, won- 
der where the money comes from to build all these 
new mills, but we take pleasure in informing them 
that we create capital here by labor, and have plenty 
more which will be invested in mills, factories, and 
workshps, ere long. The manufacturing interest of 
Pittsburg is in its infancy as to magnitude. 

[ Pittsburg Adv. 





Dayron 1RON FouNDRIES. Within a few years, the 





Z i Se, 
~ 


lue has recently been opened at that place, op th 
property of Mr. John Miller, near which the vg 
nace will be erected. ‘A company from abroaq has 
purchased the ore bank for $11,000. es 
[Lancaster Journal. 


The Albany Argus of the 11th ult. says: «The iron 
trade was never in a condition so prosperous. ‘The de- 
mand for iron is far larger than can be supplied, and 
the prices remunerate the manufacturers better than 
at any time within the last fifteen years. There jg 
a large demand, not only for railway iron, but for 
all kinds of iron, from common pig to bar and bolt 
and sheet iron. The activity in building is fe}; 
throughout ali the ramifications of the iron trade. 

In consequence of this demand and the value of 
the business, capital is very heavily taking that q). 
rection. We understand that forty new furnaces are 
now erecting or have been recently erected jp 
Pennsylvania alone. The product of each fy. 
nace may be fairly estimated at five thousand 
tons per annum. 





business of casting iron has increased surprisingly in 
Dayton. It is but recently, that we had but a single 
foundry in operation here. Now we have four, and 


work. 

The present ‘city foundry” is the oldest establish- 
ment, having been commenced by Thomas Clegg 
many yearsago. It is now in the hands of Mr. W. 
Westerman. It is located upon the Hydraulic basin, | 
and water power is used for various operations con- 
nected with the business. 
| The next in order of time, is the ‘Washington, 
| Foundry’ of C. Thompson & Sons. They commenc- 
ed in 1841. This is a large building on the Miami! 
extension canal. Steam power is used in this esta- | 
blishment. 

These foundries are engaged in casting mill ma- 
chinery of the various kin‘s, and indeed, whatever, 
else is usnally cast mn other foundries. 
| The “Dayton Foundry” of Gebhart Marshall & 
|Co., was erected in 1843. It is situated above the 
lock, on the extension canal, and uses water power. 
This firm casts a large number of stoves for their 
own sales, having a stove store connected with the 

ne Job work of the various kinds is also 
‘aone. 











| ©Greer’s new foundry” commenced operations in | 
May 1844. It is owned and managed by Col. James) 
|Greer. The business at this foundry is confined ex-| 
(clusively to the casting of cooking and other stoves, 
(and the hollow ware necessary to fit them out, for| 
Col. Greer’s own sales. | 
Almost every variety of work is done at these) 
foundries. ‘The very nicest castings for cotton and | 
\woollen machinery may be had there, and we are told | 
by those who are competent to judge of such mat- 
|lers, that the castings of this description especially, 
}are equsi to those made east. The country north of 
us is svon to be brought into communication with us 
by ineans of the canal extension. And we desire to 
spread the information not only in that direction, but 
‘in all others within trading distance of Dayton, that 
| whatever is needed to be made of cast iron, be it a 
Stove ora piece of machinery, may be obtamed of 
| the right description and at fair prices, at the Day- 


there is a constant increase in the demand for their | about 250,000 tons. 


whole product will be 200,000 tons of iron, which 
will probably be brought into market by the year 
1846. The present production of Pennsylvania js 


be nearly doubled in one year. This is an enormous 
increase, yet the demand is so great that there is no 
probability that it will overstock the market. 


The expense of erecting a furnace and putting it | 


in operation, with all its fixtures, will not exceed 
$20,000. Its product of 5,000 tons will sell for at 


least $30 per ton at the furnace. The whole cost of § 


manufacture will in no ordinary event, exceed 2) 


per ton. Thus, under the present prices, there isq | 


profit of ten dollars on each ton of iron manufac. 
tured in Pennsylvania. ‘This on an aggregate of 
300,000 tons, the product of 1845, makes a profit of 
three millions of dollars. From information acquir- 
ed from iron-masters, we cansider the profit of $10 


per ton at present prices, at rather less than the ac. | 


tual result. 


Pennsylvania is the great iron region of the United | 


States. Its extraordinary and truly valuable varie- 


ties. of coal, which frequently lay side by side with | 
the iron ore, render it the iron region not only of 7 
ithe United States, but of the world. Of the 500,000 | 


tons of iron consumed in the United States in the 
year 1844, Pennsylvania furnished one half of the 
whole amount. 
or was made in New Jersey, Maryland, and New 
York. 


Iron will be the source of incalculable wealth to 
Pennsylvania. ‘The manufacture is yet in its infan- 
cy. Inthe year 1844, the consumption of England 
was 1,200,000 tons. That of the United States wil: 
soon reach that amount. This will give some idea 
of the wealth so vast a demand for iron would throw 
into Pennsylvania. The papers of that common- 
wealth are constantly alluding to the extraordinary 
prosperity vhich pervades their state. They have 
reason for these gratulations. Probably in no year 
in her past history, has the business of her citizens 
been so profitable. ‘The times of ’35 and ’36 would 
not compare with the present year. Prices tien 
rose from an expansion of the currency; now from 
the great and safe law of demand. This circum- 





| ton foundries. [ Duyton Gazette. 


| The Berks and Schuylkill Journal says, the new 
anthracite furnace of the Messrs. &ckert, on the 


Neversink, is now ready for operation, and will be | 


(“blown in” ia a few days. The necessary number 
of hands have already been engaged, and the engine 


get in motion, to overcome the friction of the blow. | 


\ing apparatus. 


| Fn s p 
| The Wilkesbarre Advocate gives a cheering ac. | 
| 


stance suggests the remark that the people of Penn- 
sylvania were never in so favorable a condition to 
pay taxes, and this invites the hope that the interest 
on her debt will be promptly paid. 

New Jersey is also well adapted to the iron manu: 
facture, from an abundance of the finest qualities of 
lore, and in its proxinity to the valuable coal beds 
of Pennsylvania. 


| We understand that forges ane 
| furnaces are now going up in all parts of New Jer 
sey, particularly on the line of the Morris canal— 


count of the improving business prospects in the| The present profit on iron invites capital extensively 


Wyoming Valley, occasioned chiefly by the iron! 
Speaking of the Wyoming Iron Works, ' 


Operations. 
itsays: “The rolling mull is ssid to be the largest 
iron operation inthe Union. It is capable of manu-. 
facturing 30 tons of iron in 24 hours. 
tory is capable of manufacturing 100 kegs of nails 
jper day. ‘The number of hands necessary to man 
the operation, driven to its extent, is 300. ‘The 
company is paying out on an average $3,000 per 
monih, and more than this will be expended, when 
he operation is driven to the ex'ent of its power. 
We are informed that a company with a capital of 
$200,000 coniemplate the erection of works in this 
sy for the manufacture of iron with anthracite 
jcval. The ove will be obtained from Northern New 
York, and the coal from Pennsylvania by the Dela- 
ware and Jiudson canal, [Troy MWhig. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


~ 


-_—~ 


It is understood that a large steam anthracite fur- 


mouth of the Conestoga. An ore bank of great va- 


The nail face | 


from the eity of New York. 

Maryland, in the region of the Cumberland coal, 
has extensive iron works. The Mount Savage Com 
pany have the largest capital of any iron association 
in America. ‘he amount now invested is $1,500,- 
000, with power to increase to $5,000,000. The 
stuck is owned mostly in London. Here, railroad iron 
is made on a large scale, calculating to turn out at 
leat 20,000 tons in a year. There are various Op 
nions as the value of the Maryland beds of ore and 
coal. By some it ts thought thata cheaper as well 
as better quality of iron can be made in the Cumber- 
land region, than in any part of the United States 
while others hold that Pennsylvania in the varielle 
of its ore and coal, as well as their favorabie yess: 
_tion, has the superiority. The progress of the ire" 

manufacture in Maryland has undoubtedly been T 
‘tarded by its being a slave state. The com etitior 
‘and superior activity of fiee labor enabies 
command the market. . 

We come now to Northern New York, where ™ 
iron manufacture is destined to runa career of pt 
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When these are all in blast, their | 


So her production of iron will | 


The remainder came from abroad, | 
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petit inferior to that of no other section of Ame- 
cae ‘The Iron district in this state embraces the 
junties Of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, St. Lawrence, 
ferson, Lewis, and Herkimer. Geologists say 
jpat there 1S ore enough in Essex county alone, to 
wupply the world with iron. The famous Adiron- 
jack mountains are much like the celebrated iron 
jountain Of Missouri; yet as there no means of get- 
‘ing the ore to the lake, the mines are not yet work- 
ed, but they must be, before the lapse of many 
years. ; 

The present prosperity of the iron trade is work- 
ing wonders in Northern New York. Forges and | 
qrnaces are being erected at al:vost every mill site 
onthe Ausable & the Saranac, and it is estimated that 
ihe quantity of iron made in Northern N. York will 
ye treble this year. The northern iron is well known 
be Of a superior cast—very tough—-and nearly 
equal to the celebrated Swedes iron. Charcoal only 
igused, Which makes a much finer iron than hard 
coal; but of course the process is more expensive.— 
Whether Northern New York will ever manufac- 
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ture railway iron, is a question; that requires mine- 
ral coal, and as yet none is found there—but fortu- | 
nately in its vast and inexhaustible forests of wood | 
they are sure of an abundance of fuel for making | 
the finest hind of iron, 

The establishment of a state prison im Clinton 
county, to employ convicts in mining and the manu- | 
facture Of iron, must exert no inconsiderable influ- | 
ence on the extension of the iron trade in that re-| 
gion. The large capital of the state will enable it, 
joadopt all the latest and most valuable improve- | 
ments in machinery, as now used in the great iron | 
works of England. This example must exert a. 
gradual influence on the iron manufacturers in 
Northern New York. Attention needs only to be 
fully called to the vast mineral resources of that 
section to draw thither that capital and that enter- 
prise which will make those counties some of the 
wealthiest in the state. fron is also manufactured 
fysome extent, in Orange and Rockland counties, 
and largely in Rensselaer county, at the well known 
Albany and ‘Troy iron and nail works. 





Notwithstanding the recent decline of iron in Eng 
land, the prospects oi the iron trade of the United, 
States are mure than favorabie. 








The National Intelligencer, copied the foregoing 
article from the Argus, and appended some remarks 
of their own upon the article, excepting first, to the 
assumption that Pennsylvanion was now enabled, 
through the extension of the iron trade to pay the 
interest of her debt; secondly, to the reference to the 
advantage which Pennsylvania had over Maryland 
in using free, instead of slave labor; and thirdly, to 
the paragraph commencing with,-‘*Most foriunate- 
ly the price of iron is now independent of all tariffs.” 
The latter assertion the Intelligencer proceeds at 
some length to show to be unfounded, by adducing 
a statement from wl ich we compiled the table in 
the last number of the Register, first column of page 
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gularly with the fact that a few years since nearly 
all the stoves in use in Albany and its vicinity, were 
made in the cities of New York and Philadelphia. 
The foregoing facts will be interesting to the pio- 
neers in the iron business at Danville. Buta few 
years since Casper Thiel’s little shed roof foundry 
was the only iron establishment at Danville. How 
stupendous and magnificent a change of a few years! 
Now the rapid gro.th of the iron business at this 
place is arresting the attention of the press, and of 
ousiness men, throughout the United States. The 
most extensive Anthracite iron operations in this 
state, are located here. The largest rolling mill in 
the United States is now in operation here. There 
will in a short time be far more railroad iron made 





154, to which the reader will please refer. The In- 
telligencer then adds, referring to that exhibit: 


‘‘Now, our population having been, according to | 
the census, 17,062,566 on the Ist of June, 1840, it | 


‘at these extensive, rapidly increasing, and prospe- 


rous works, than any other iron region in the Union. 
It may be true that Albany at this time, is ahead of 


was, according to the ascertained ratio of increase, | Danville, in the manufacture of stoves, but that 


17,574,442 in 1841, and 19,204,066 in 1844; and, if 
we had contirued to import in 1844 according to the 
same ratio as we did in 184], we should have requir- 
ed $9,602,608 worth of iron and steel (both raw and 
unimanufactured) in the latter year to supply the 
wants of our increased population; but, instead of 
that, we imported only $5,605,287 worth, being a 
reduction of more than forty per cent. in three years. 
We cannot suppo-e that the wants of the country 
have diminished during these three years; but we be 
lieve that, on the contrary, the demand for the arti 
cle3 in question have more than proportionally in- 
creased with the increasing population; and we think 


we are warranted in saying that during the opera- | 
tion of the present tariff the importation of iron and | 


iron ore manufactures has diminished full fifty per 
cent., or $5,000,000 per annum, which amount ts 
now supplied by the domestic mdustry of the coun 
try. We think also that this effect has been produc- 
ed by the tariff, and this opinion we entertain in spite 
of the inapplicable generalities of our Albany con- 
temporary. 


‘The few words which he has said respecting the | 
cotton manufactures of the country will, when pro- | 


perly carried out to a Jigitimate conclusion, establish 


| the importance of the tariff as regards manufactures 


of that description; and the same may be said in re- 


Their prosperity | gard to each aud all of the manufacturing and pro- 


seems fixed for years to come. The demand for iron | ducing interests of the country. 
in Great Britain, and in truth, upon the whole con- | 
linent, Is SO enormous, that it will absorb the whole} 


production of Europe for the home market. 


It is! 


supposed that even the vastiron works of Exgland, | 


which can now produge (when forced) 1,400,000 | 
tons, cannot meet the home consumption during | 
the presentor the next year. So far from regarding} 
the recent decline in the iron market as unfavorable, 
we consider it highly favorabie to the extension of 
lue trade. Prices liad become too high—exorbdilantly 
s,—in England, higher even than the inflated prices | 
36. A result peculiarly dangerous to its future pros- 
perity had already occurred—consumption was se- 
tiously checked. Sound railway enterprises were 
cuspended on accouutof the exorbvitant price of iron. 
Notwithstanding the large decline, we are assured 
by an experienced iron-master, that at present pri 





ces, the profils are not only fair, but heavy, and this | 


seems to be the prospects of the trade for some time 
lo come. 

Itis also to be remembered that the E »peror of 
Russia is entering upon a gigantic system of rail- 
ways to intersect ail the principal cities of his vast 
empire. Oue of these lines alone, the St. Peters 





burgh and Moscow, is two thousand miles in length. 
The quantity of iron required, will be enormous.— 
He will draw largely upon the English warket for 
years to come. 

These various demands for irun show that the time 
Was never more favorable for the iron manufactur- 
esol the United States to keep the whole trade of 
the country in their hands. Most fortunately the 
Price of iron is now independent of all tariffs. The 
sreut Jaw of demand assures the dealers a fair and 
femunerating price, without any protection what- 
ver, This renders the business of that substantial 
“ast Which must invite eapital and labor; for when a 
business is certain to remunerate, even under modi 

Callors of the tariff, it possesses the highest induce- 
Ment to awaken enterprize, stimuiate labor, and un- 
00Sen the purse strings of captial. Every thing now 
‘vors the extension of the iron business, and we 
‘ilertain the hope that with the facilities we enjoy, 

tlore the lapse of many years, like the cotton man- 
Uicture, our iron manulacturers will not only sup- 
Ply our whole demand, but mect Mayland in the 
Warkets of the world, The extraordinary progress, 
thd the present superiority, of our colton manufac- 
lures, manifest What the peuple of the United States 
fan do, When¢they take huid even of those manufac- 


lures in Which Kngliand has defied the competition 
of the world. 


| 





“It will be observed that the exports of iron and | 
manufactures of iron from the United States have | 


diminished since 141. ‘This we donot wonder at, 
when we reflect that our citizens who have been 
engaged in those pursuits have had during that time 


|to provide for from forty to fifty per cent. of the 


home consumption.” 


The New York Tribune says: ‘At this moment 
our iron business Is increasing with a rapidity abso- 
jutely without a parallel in this or any other coun- 
try, and we have only to let well alone and we shall 
see Our annual product go up to 1,000,000 tons be 
fore three years are over. True, the prices of iron 
are now high, and the iron men are making money; 
but that is just what is needed to extend and diver- 
sify the business, so as to ensure a speedy reduction 
of prices. And even now, acareful scrutiny would 
show that the present prices of iron throughout this 
country are lower, in comparison with English pri- 
ces, than they were years ago under free trade.” 


The Danville (Pa.) Intelligencer, says: “The city 
of Aibany only a few years ago had but iwo or three 
iron works; now she can boast of nine in constant 
and sucvessful operation. One of these gives em- 
ployment to 150 men; three of them average 100 
each; the remainder employ from 6U to 20 each— 
making the number of men at work in them about 
60U. Supposing every strong able-bodied man to be 
capable of supporti g only two persons besides him- 
self, 1,800 persons out of 41,000, the population of 
Albany, are dependent on this single branch of man- 
ufacture for their support. Seventy-five tons of iron 
are melted in these establishments every day. Ot 
this large quantity about fifly tons are melted into 
stove castings; machinery caslings are made from 
the remaining twenty five tons. 

Albany has become the head-quarters of the stove 
business in the Uni'ed States. Some of the foun- 
dries mentioned above are devoted exclusively to the 
mauufacture of stoves, the demand for which is ra- 
pidly on the increase, so much so that several weal- 
thy capitalists are about to commence the erection 
of another very cxtensive foundry in the upper part 
of the city. Albany stoves, celebrated for their 
beauty, utility, and variety, are said to have made 
their way to every part of the Union, Mexico, and 
the British possessions; and they are found even in 
the West Indies. This state of things contrasts sin- 


| branch of the iron business is rapidly extending at 


(our numerous, commodious, and active business 
foundries here, and when the Puiladelphia and Potts- 
ville railroad is extended to Danville—aye, to Erie, 
'and the north branch canal finished to the York state 
jline, the sale of stoves made at Danville will be 
/pushed into the ‘*British possessions,” a3 also into 
| Texas, Mexico, and the West India islands. One 
of the foundries at this place has already supplied a 
great number of large iron sugar kettles for (he West 
lidia markets, this trade now passing by our Penn- 
sylvania and ‘Tide Water improvements via Buitt- 
i'moere,to the place of destination. As to hollow 
ware, we are inclined to the belief that our Danville 
establishments are not even now exceeded, if equal- 
led, by those at Albany, either in quantity or qualily. 
| These facts are arresting the attention of Capitalists, 
‘far and wide, and every week, aye, every day we 
/may say, we have strangers here viewing with ad- 
|miration and wotder, the rapid strides of the iron 
| business at this point. And wherefore is it that we 
| have this extraordinary increase in the iron business 
pushing forward with all the force and velccity of 
steam power at Danville? Simply because ‘far 
secing,” enterprising,and responsible capitalists have 
discovered that if capital can be profitably employed 
|in turning ore into forms of usefulness any where— 
| this is the spout to mvest itsafely. Here the purest 
and best Anthracite coal, is now delivered to our 
insoufacturers at $1 75 cents per ton, and when 
our railroad is made to Shamokin, millions of tons 
can be had delivered here for $1 50 per ton. The 
| ore is at hand, rich and exhaustiess—ihe limestone ts 
iadjacent, cheap, and abundant—and the avenues to 
| market for the finished iron and ware, will svon be 
open at all seasons of the year, to the lakes and the 
| Atlantic, and in a short time our works will be ex- 
‘tensive enough to furnish, in a very few months, T 
-ratls enough for the projected road to the Pacific.— 
The advantages of our location for the investment 
of capital and enterprise in the iron business, is un- 
surpassed; and we have no doubt but that Danville is 
destined to be enlarged by the extension of this kind 
of business, and the other pursuits that will conse- 
quently spring up, until the town is a3 Jarge as Lan- 
caster, Reading, or even Albany now is.” 


The Cincinnat: Atlas says: ‘There is no one branch 
of our national industry, which has made such rapid 
advance as the manufacture of iron. And there is 
no other branch of n.anuflactures so beneficial to the 
country as that; inasmuch as its principal value con- 
sists in the Jabor bestéwed upon it—the raw materi- 
al being comparatively of little value. It is, there. 
‘fore, gratifying to hear, on every hand, of a great 
revival of this important branch of trade. 

‘here is extreme difficulty in procuring exact in- 
formation in regard to the increase in the manufac- 
ture of this article, but judging from what we have, 
we should infer that in Pennsylvania, the increase in 
the two last years, bas been more than one hundred 
per cent. ‘The quantity of iron shipped on the pub- 
lic works of that state during 1843 was 84,170,119 
Ibs.; and in 1844 it was 157,948,650 |bs.,—being an 
increase of nearly ninety per cent. in 1944; and it is 
well kuown that the manufacture has been more ac- 
tive than in ony previous period. Old furnaces that 
have long been out of blast, are being blown m, and 
many new ones have been put in operation. In ad- 
dition to these, persons of capital have projected, 
and are about establishing many new Ones I various 
parts of the state. This is a most gratifying state 
of things, and there can be but Iittle doubt that the 
increase the present year must be much greater, than 
last. : 

The causes which have led to this increased con- 
sumption of iron are principally in the fact that a 
sort of mania has taken possessivn of men’s minds, 
in regard to the employment of iron. Houses, ships, 
steambuais—nay, almost everything—are being built 
exclusively or in part, of this material.”’ 
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THE FAIR OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 





Our last number contained a brief notice of the 
late exhibition of the American Institute at New 
York. The accounts of the articles exhibited, both 
there and at the similar exhibition at Philadelphia, 
are really so voluminous as to preclude the possibility 
of crowding them into our space. Would that we 
had either room for the whole or such an abstract 
as would furnish some idea of the display so grati- 
fying to every true American. They comprise such 
an evidence of the progress of our people towards 
substantial “INDEPENDENCE,”’ a3 to swel! the patriot 
bosom with grateful emotions to the Giver of that 
bounty, who hath made us heirs to such a goodly 
heritage as 18 the land we live in and the people with 
whom it is our fortune to be associated. 


first time, could be produced in such perfeation by 
our‘own manufactures. They operate usefully by 
informing the community what they can expect from 
our own industry, and thus tend to check that pre- 
judice which still exists, though in a far less degree 
than formerly, against domestic manufactures, and 
which compels our manufacturers to the vicious 
practice of stamping their goods with a foreign mark; 
thus tacitly admitting an inferiority which does not 
by any means always exist. They operate usefully 
by bringing conspicuously to your notice those strik- 
ing improvements which in the opinion of compe 

tent and impartial judges, have deserved especial 
notice and reward; and they operate most beneficial- 
ly by allowing the manufacturers themselves to see 
the progress which has been by others, in their own 
art, thus exeiting a generous rivalry among them, and 





Obliged to ecircumseribe, we know of no better 
selection to make from the mass of equally interest- 
ing matter, which we find in the columns of the 
Philadelphia daily journals in relation to the fair of; 
the Franklin Institute, than may be gathered from) 
the closing address aelivered on tiat occasion, and | 
which we copy below from the United States Ga- 
zette. 

Bicknell’s Reporter, says: 

“The exhibition of the Franklin Institute was! 


| 
| 


eleven days—about four days less than the exhibi- 
tion last year, and was visited, it is estimated, by 
about 70,000 persons. There could not have been 
Jess than ten thousand articles in the collection — 
Many were beautiful and costly, characterized by 
great skill and ingenuity, while all exhibited im- 
provement in the artsand manufactures. ‘he exhi- 


Friday evening John Wiegand, Exq., announced the 
premiums, namely, about fifty silver medals, forty- 
five bronze medals, and one hundred and tweubty 
certificates. <A silver medal is the highest premium 
in the power of the committee to award. On Sa- 


altendance was quite large, especially in the lecture 
room, which indeed was crowded with citizens to 


sided, and the address was delivered by Professor 
Frazier, and was listened to with interest and delight. 


pleasure by every friend of arts, science, and manu 
factures. 
PROFESSOR FRAZER'S ADDRESS. 


fessor Frazier, who delivered the following address. 

Ladies and gentlemen: ‘The fifteenth exhibition of 
American manutactures, held by the Franklin Lnsti- 
tule, is now about to close, and while the memobers 
of the Institute congratulate each other upon the 
success which has attended their labors, itis natu- 
ral that they should have something to say in refe- 
rence to it, to those who have favored them with 
their attendance. 

I need not tell you that the ext ibition has been a 
successful one, nor endeavor to show in what its su 
periority consists. That itis superior to former 
ones, is a matter of course; the very end and ain of 

ie holding them at all, is to encourage those improve- 
| ments of which our arts are susceptible, by showing 
to the public, as well as to tue manufacturers them- 
selves, what has been done, and by suggesting to 
them that which still remains to be done in thetr re- 
spective branches. If I did not feel that this end 
had been attained, and that its attainment had been 


mer exhibitions, 1 would not have the courage to say 
one word to you upon the subject; nor the faith to 
Jook forward hopefully to a similar tmprovement in 
the next, and so on tor an unlimited series, unuil the 
whole of our arts have obtained the periection 
which itis possible for them to reach. I cannot 
ask you to go back to the first of these extubitions, 
held in 1824, when eleven medals were awarded, 
for my own recollections will not carry me back that 
far, but [ ask you to task your memories, to say 
whether within the last three or four years only, the 
improvement in the American manulaciures has not 
been such as to astonish the must credulous, and to 
justify the hopes of the must sanguine. How many 
impossibilities in manufactures have been accom- 
plished in that time? Itis true that exhibitions of 
, this kind are not the only causes of this improve- 
‘4 ment—but that they exercise a very great influence 
iu promoting this result who can doudl 
ol their aduption by sister tustttutions imthe cities of 
our own country, and the encouragement of them by 
the various goverpments of Europe, is u sulh tent 
evidence of their usefulness. Youu have ail icit then 
utility tu the astugishment wiih which you have ex- 
amined seme ol the products now spread upon oul 
tables; products which you were made aware for the 








closed on Saturday evening Jast. It continued open | '0 their schemes. We need not go far back into the | 


bition aflurded the liveliest satisfaction, and was, 
generally speaking, regarded with much favor. On, 


turday evening, notwithstanding the heavy rain, the | 
. y " . _ { 
listen to the address. Samuel V. Merrick, E-q , pre- | 


It is an abie effort throughout and will be read with | 


The president introduced to the assemblage Pro-| 


shown by the decided superiority of this, over for-| of | 
-emineatly judiciuus and dispassionate men have fal- of our southern regions, 
len, while judging of new inventions, but it is not of | 6°O* th the cotton plant and 
| these I speak, but of that class of uninquiring drones, | produce of ropical countries. 
of importance brought from foreign | 
successfully cultivated in some portion of our oW 
iry, while we possess otters of the highest vaiut 
| which have never yet Deen successfully introduced 


The fact} 


Stimulating them to further improvements which 
could not otherwise have been hoped for. 

What a melancholy record we should have, if we 
could coilect together the histories of all the pro- 
jected improvements which have been crushed by 
the cold indifference of those who should have fos- 
tered and encouraged them, if we could read the 
biographies of those who have sacrificed their for- 
tunes and their lives in the vain hope of ameliorate | 
ing society, who would not even be brought to listen | 





| 
' 


history of ages less advanced than our own, nor need | 
| Wwe look to other lands for examples. Listen to the 

| iadignant yet sad appeal of one of our townsmen.— | 
‘ For seventeen years” says he, ‘‘after the means of | 
‘applying the principles of this improvement ware | 
| first discovered by the author, he could not find a 

} 
| 





single person who would acknowledge that they | 
thought the experiment worth the expense of a trial. | 
(All united im condemning the project, except tw 
/gentiemen lo whom he explained the principles with , 
|great care and exactness after he commenced the 
work.” ‘This was within the present century, and | 
|the plans fur which he so earnestly endeavored to | 
obtain a hearing from individuals and legislatures 
were, the navigation of the Mississippi, and the pro- 
| pulision of land carriages by steam. A |.ttle later, 
the project of running a steamboat upon the Hudson 
| was considered as too ridiculous to be introduced 
into the legislature. Full justice 1s now done to the 
} memories of Evans and Fulton, but the same spirit 
is stillextant, and it behooves us to take care lest 
other propositions meriting encouragement and re- 


0} 


| ward, should vet share the fate of the early propo- '"8! 


| sals of the steamboat and the locomotive. 

These pilpable considerations have so thoroughly 
demonstrated the utility of these exhibitions, that it 
is but rarely that we now hear the question asked.— 
“What is the goodr’ Yet we must not forget that 
scarcely 20 years ago, their founders had to endure 
the perpetual repetition of this question at all times 
/aud in all tones, from the honest inquiry of him who 
desired to be informed, to the query of the wilful and 
| perverse unbeliever. ‘I'his is the fate of all novelties, 
and the Lustitute has nothing peculiar to complain of. 
Do not think that 1 would discourage a habit of calm 
aud dispassionate e€Xamination before any new 

scheme, however promising it way appear, is enter- 
| tained, or imagine that | have anything to say in fa- 
| vor of the thousand crudities of men, ignorant of 
ievery principle of wliat they profess to use, with 
A spirit of rigid 
eXumination is precisely that which is most favora- 


| 


| Which we are every day assailed. 


judgment may be wrong, yet the motive 
prompted it is respectable and praiseworthy. 
Singular indecd have oeen the errors tuto which 


to wheuse minds, noveity is the greatest of sins, and 

|; Who meet every new proposal with a superciitous 
ismile or discouraging sueer, unwilling to examine 
| ato its merit, or to give It the opportunity of doing 
good. 

Against much of this spirit the Franklin Institute 
upon its first organization had to contend, and if we 
would award to iis founders the merit which they 
really deserve, we must not suffer this to escape 
from our memory. ‘lhe task which they undertouk 
was no light oue—the prejudices which were to be 
overcome, Were pot easily nor quickly to be ohlite- 
rated, the advantages which they propused lo bestow 
were hot speedily to be gained. it was a work of 
constant, long coutmnned, wearisome labor, a work 
tasking their highest energies, and demanding their 
ulmost prudence and perseverance; a work for 
which no remuneration was to be expected—for 
which ho reward Was adequate, except the coascious- 
hess Ol having Geserved well lu their feliow citizens 
and their fellow inen. laduige me in paying this 
passing tribute to the founders of the Franklin Ln- 
stitule, fur while they have deserved well of the 








community, they have left us a lesson 
ty, and a hopeful example of what can be ac 
plished by energy and perseverance. 
place to maintain the path which they hay 
ed—to fill the purposes for w 
was created, and constantly to foster by all 
in our power those arts which it was intended 
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The nineteenth century has been truly desirnated 
as the age of manufactures. 

The wars and troubles which attended its com, 
mencement, seem to have left nations in a disposi. 
tion to vent their natural rivalry in a more peace. 
ful, and far more useful direction. 
shop-keepers,” as England was contemptnously cal}. 
ed, seems to have converted the Christain world to 


The ‘nation of 


from 


being a reproach has come to be the fashion of the 


day. 


How long this state of things ts to last, its 


not fur us to say; let us hope, that in our diy a 
least, change may go on in the same direction, and 
that the nations of Christendom, having learned the 
pleasures of being at peace with each other, may 
finally extend their charity to their more barbaroys 
brethren, and let them also taste the pleasures of 


repose. 
/ness may be replaced by one of production, and 


iW 
‘racier. 


Let us hope that the spirit 


of destructive. 


that the time, wealth, and energy, which have 
been for so many centuries wasted in making the 


| world miserable, may finda more useful eimploy- 


ment ia the promotion of the comfort and happiness 


‘of mankind. 


But it is not mere weariness of war, or caprice 
which has effected this change in the policy of na. 


hich gives us the strong hepes of 


‘tions; there is a stern necessity at the bottom of it, 


its lasting cha- 


In older countries the population has becn 


accumulating until the pressure has come to be se- 
verely felt, while at the same time a Mnowledze of 
theireuwn importance has been toa greater or less 
degree spread among the people which will prevent 


their being dispose! of by the uncere 


ormeriy in fashion. Under 


Monidus means 
these circumstances 


they must be maintained, and not only must they be 
maintained, but rou. must be given if possible, for 


their inevitable increase. 


plished by the full development of e 
There is tfo time, and no spare 


productive industry. 


This can only be accon- 


very branch of 


energy now to be wasted in destruction; the press 


every source 


ecessity of the calls for tabour, in order that 
of national wealth may be called into 


action, and this labour requires skiliul guidance, in 


order that none of it 
tive directions. 


may 


ing. 


be wasted in unproduc 
In no country of the world is this 
/hecessity so urgently felt as in ingland, and nowhere 
‘have we yet seen her equal in the great art of produc 
The products of her manufactures are known 


over the whole world, and at every hour of the day 
and night her thousand ships are busied in distribul- 
ing her productions to the uttermost ends of le 


earth. 


In our o vn country this pressure is felt but 


slightly, or not felt at all; but the circumstances 
connected with our position tend naturally to make 
us, like the Eaglish, a great producing and manulsc- 


| ble to useful inventions, and although sometimes the | abound in the tiunber which 
Which | 


| 
i 
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turing people. 


The vast extent of our territory and 


the corresponding varieties of our climate gives to us 


facilities of production, which are 


‘other single country. 


The bleak highlands of our n 


Norway so valuable; the grain 


of the middle states; while under 


spring 
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elsewhere. 


cultural wealth. 


in far greater abundance here. 


tions are sure to flow. 
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umong our rocks, nor do 


lie in positions which render access 
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or their reduction unprofitable; our mountall 


orthern 
readers the forests of 
of England aod 
\France covers with its productive crops the jand 


pository of mineral treasures, and under the ¥ 
soil which returns an tiundred fold to the farmer, 
miner drives the productive galleries and draws "e¥ 
resources from the Dowels of the earth. « 
fuel of England aod her ores of iron, have been . 
nvver-failing sources of her prosperity; they e*® 
The ores of copp 
and jeud, also offer a rich harvest to the minel>~ 
These are the truly precious metals to an enter 
ing and industrious population, and where t 
and are profited by the gold and silver of other ™ 
Yet these too more enlicl’s 
perhans though less valuable, are not deficic™ 
val 
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igdeed steep, but they are pierced by streams easily 
rendered subservient to transportation; the vast mi- 
jeral region of the west, lies indeed at a great dis- 
ance from our Atlantic cities, but the mighty father 
f the waters and his tributaries, on the one hand, 
and the great chain of the lakes upon the other, ren- 
ger our access to it as quick as it is convenient and 
certain. . , 
Such are thé peculiar physical advantages which 
our country possesses fgr a producing and manufac- 
wring nation, nor is the character of the people 
yeh as to render these advantages vain. Their 
arly and free hahit of thought, the constant occu- 
ation and unwearing industry, which is character- 
istic of a great portion of them, added to the pecu- 
jiat practical tendency and proverbial ingenuity of 
heir minds, adapt them especially to profit by the 
yast resources which our country affords. All things 
mental and physical thus combine to turn the atten- 
tion of the Americans to the subjects of manufac- 
res, and the useful arts generally, and if it be, 
that with such resources and such powers the nation 
ill wastes ifs energies and embarrasses its finances, 
by importing from abroad that which could more 


easily be produced at home; if with such capabili-. 


(ies we receive more than we return, and are kept 
constantly in the humiliating attitude of debtors to 
foreign nations, surely every consideration of honor 
andexpediency requires that each citizen should 
ye his utmost endeavors to free his country from 
wch a destructive policy, by giving his earnést 
endeavours, (o the promotion of our home manufac- 
ures. 

But entering upon this peaceful centest with other 
nitions, we cannot hope for more—fora time at 
last—than to supply our own home market. Any 
thing else is toa great extent forbidden to us by the 
greater cheapness of labor ia other countries—for 
this, there 1s but one remedy, the exercise of inge- 


me ouity and the substitution of machines for hand Ja- 


br. The introduction of every new machine which 
isintended to act as a substitute for human labor, is 
attended with an outcry and a panic, on account of 
the number of laborers who are thus to be deprived 
nf subsistence; and really in closely packed coun- 
ries this panic is. not without its justification to a 
erlain extent, for although sufficient experience has 
shown that this is not the permanent effeet, yet it 
tainly does produce a @emporary result of this 
ind, and the difficulty of finding new eimployment 
pmong channels already crowded, is productive of 
much lamentable suffering; but surely nothing of the 
ind ought to be heard here, where all the branches 
bf our industry are wanting laborers, and where the 
st and most certain of all, azriculture, is open as 
last resort to every one. There can be no excuse 
orany healthy and industrious man starving among 
i, and we are therefore in the proper position to 
ary the development of mechanic labor to its high- 
st pitch, and to make it a substitute for the greater 
heapness for manual labor abroad. 
But this difficulty in our way brings with it its 
Wn very great advantages. ‘The very object of the 
evelopment of productive industry, asl have alrea 
Jendeavored to show you, is to provide increased 
forts for the mass of the community; consider 
apart from this end, and it loses altogether its in- 
rest and importance, and we recede in civilization 
Mplace of advancing. But the relative comforts 
ill manifestly depend upon the proportion existing 
Ween the wages of labor and the prices of the 
tessaries of lite—if the first are increased with- 
lta proportional increment of the other, the con. 
lion ef the mass is improved, and we see therefore 
ulour mechanic should stand higher than his bro- 
tr laborer, in moré crowded countries, where la- 
Tis necessarily cheaper and bread dear. ‘That 
8 is the case, daily experience, in comparing any 
48 of our population with the corresponding emt- 
ais from other countries teaches us. We 
telore regard the comparative expense of labor, 
Sugh it may toa great extent close foreign mar- 
Sagaimst certam of our manufactures, as an ad- 
Mage to us in the altainment of the end which we 
= to ourselves by developing our domestic in- 
try, 
For let me further press it upon your attention, 
Ml itis not by mere manufacturing that this age is 
inguished. This has beendone inallages. The 
Nenth man in descent from Adam was not only an 
and brass founder, but he was ‘tan imstructor of 
‘ty artificer in brass and iron.” The ancient 
)plians were great manufactures, the descendants 
ore served them as brick makers, but were 
Lin : not allowed to participate im the comforts 
roe the produce of their art. Imagine to 
“eH the amount of art which wust have been 
apa the furnishing of the houses in the great 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Thebes! Nay, 


‘Ws ° r ‘ 9 i =f . 
‘* We know that many of their aris had reached Mariborough with Isaac Newton, or Baneparte with | dust’y, 
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mast, 


great perfection, and some of them we have been 
unable to improve. We have nothing to rival the 
solemn magnificence of the Egyptian architecture, 
or the graceful dignity of the Greek; or if we have, 
we must look in the dark ages for its creation, and 
not toour owntimes. Their statuary, their carv- 
ings, their embroidery were at least equal to our 
own, and if their historians tell the truth, (a thing 
not rashly to be assumed,) their dyes rivalled ours 
in brilliancy and fixedness. Purple and fine linen, 
silks and velvets, are perhaps as old as bread, and 
probably few of our modern monarchs could array 
themselves like Solomon in all his glory. The dis- 
tinction lies not in the art, but in the purposes to 
which the art was applied—not in manufacturing, 
but in manufacturing cheaply. An entirely different 
class of people are to be accommodated. They 
pampered the vanity and luxuries of their kings, we 
minister to the necessities of their subjects. The 
broad forum of Rome glittered with ils temples 





costly than gold, while her narrow streets were fill- 
ed with mud huts in which her citizens lay trem 
bling lest the rattling of some patrician’s coach 
should bring down the roof upon their heads. Far 
less magnificent are our monuments of wealth and 
power; indeed the most extensive buildings of which, 
‘In this city, we can boast, are a charity school 


dim: nished. 
The whole distinction, and it is a vital one, lies ia 
applied. 


silver plate not more exquisitely carved than that of 
his ancestor a century ago; he drinks from a goblet 





than its Grecian or Etruscan model; he wraps him- 
self in the same silks and furs, and sleeps neither 
more warmly nor more softly. But the same com- 


parison will not hold true in his kitchen; there the | 
clean white plates would have broken the hearts of ' 


Apicius or Lucullus; the glass has replaced the horn 
with great advantage to cleanliness and pleasure; 
his cook nurses her rheumatism in flannels of a qua- 
lity which the whole wealth of his ancestors could 
not have purchased; the chambermaid sees her com- 
| pany in a calico, in presence of whose bright, vari 
-edand harmonizing colors his silks and brocades 
grow pale. In short his Juxuries have for a century 
remained nearly stationary, while the comforts of 
his dependants have been increased in almost infi- 
nite degree. The struggle then amongst nations is 
not who shall ma ufacture— but who shall manu- 
facture most, best, and cheapest. It is this last qua- 


pass word of the age—and a filling and proper type 
it is one to glory in, when we consider how much 
comfort and ea-e it has brougtit to the poor and the 
suffering. 


hearts, and heavy eyes look upon this as evidence of 
the deep degeneracy of the age. If you believe 
them, we have attained our progress only by a sa 
crifice of ail that is worthy of admiration in human 
nature. Our veneration for the great and the excel 


beautiful has been destroyed. But this is not so-- 
the veneration for the great and the brave; that 
homege which has so aptly been termed ‘Hero 
worship,” is one of the feclings most deeply implant- 
ed in the human breast, one of the last which can 
be eradicated thence. Our appreciation of the beau- 
tiful and our enthusiasm in its pursnilyare just as 
vivid and as eager as ever. ‘They are the very 
breath of the soul, and are just as indispensable and 
as invariable. We are, by virth, hero worshippers. 
| But who is our hero? No longer, let us hope, the 
| puppet in his robes of velvet and crown of gold, no 





|longer the savage whose sole talent is. destruction; 


ino lounger the devastator of kingdoms, tie destroyer | 


‘of cities, the men who ‘make a desert and call it 
|peace.” Let us hope that this type of the hero has 
| passed or is passing, and that our children may be al 
|lowed to study itas a historical curiosity. No, the 
| brave man is he who faces great difficulties; the hero, 
ihe who overcomes them. 


| The very ancients kuew this as well as we, and 


selected as the type of their heroes, a man, who it} 


does nut appear ever comimanded an army, and of 
| whose glorious achievements one of the most re- 
'muarkable, was in the humble but very useful office 
of scavenger. Let us then adhere to the old defini- 


tion—leave gold Jace aad painted feathers to the sex 


which they become, and look for an hero where dif- 
ficulties are to be encountered and work to de done; 
andif this be our standard, how will Alexander 
compare with Aristolle—Cesar with Archimedes— 
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adorned with marble and gold, and ornaments more | 
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Lavoisier? But even if we turn to the pages of ro- 
mance, where the imagination has been at liberty to 
create at will, both the qualities of the hero, and 
ithe difficulties to be overcome, even they bear no 
comparison with our menof might. The old fables 
tells us of knights who redeemed treasures from 
watchful dragons, and encountered most fermida- 
ble creatures of enchantment in their pursuit of 
adventures. The dragons are dead—we dig their 
bones from the rocks, and compel them to tell us of 
their former history. ‘The very last of these adver- 
saries inhabits the seas between our coast and Eng- 
land, yet suffers the steam ship to sail around and 
over him unassailed. 


But although no dragons now oppose, and although 
the enchanter’s wand lias been Jong since broken, 
the very elements themselves have to be encounter- 
ed by our modern heroes in search of treasures anid 
glory. The fiery Salamander is indeed extinct; but 
the essence of the fire, which was his nutriment and 
| iis weapon, still steals insidiously through our mines 
and watches its opportunity for destruction; the wa- 
ter has collected his forces to forbid us access—the 
air puts on a poisonous and deadly quality to check 
our advance—but science has taken the enchanter’s 
place, and obedient to her—air and fire, and water 
and earth are all compelled to war for us, and thus 





and an alms house, but the comforts of the citizen | 
have increased in a far greater ratio than those have | dangers of our explorations, and Watt, who has 


the purpose to which our manufacturing energy is | 
The wealthy man of our times dines upon | 


of unimproved gold,.not more gracefully fashioned | 


lity so Jong contemned, which has now become the | 


And yet there are those among us, who with sad | 


lent brave is gone; our love for tue good and the | 





' 


| better than our own. 


| 
i 


' 


assisted, our triumph is achieved. 
Are not Davy, who has guarded us against the 


| tuught us the means of making the elements them- 


Selves work for us, are not these heroes to compare 
| 


| with the best of the dragon killer-? 

The very rioting of oriental imaginations falls siort 
jot the realities of modern art. What is there in 
the wildest pages of the Arabian Nights, a book 
| which inthis age of manufacturing and demonstra- 
(tion has lost none of its charms—what is more wild, 
| more unmanageable, more inpossidle, than our wmo- 
| dern locomotive engine, with its mile length of joad- 
ed cars, rushing over river and vailey and through 
the very bowels of the mountain, making its scared 
echoes reverberate with its warning scream. What 
would have been the glory of Sinbad, most vera- 
cious Of mariners, could he have told of the vision 
of the sturm defying steam vessels, holding ter un- 
wavering course Livough those remote seas, heedless 
of wind or wave? ‘Ihe orientalist had reached the 
very acme of his conceptions of enchantment im 
the mechanical way when he described his Persian 
prince mounted on his wooden horse and turning a 
pin under his earas a signal fur the start; but how 
much more than realized is the conception, when be- 
sides the power ol a hundred horses, you have given 
your engiueer to furn the pin for you. 


Let us then disregard these sad forebodings and 
press forward in the career which is opened to us, 
}fully satistied in our minds that there is no more 
fitting occupation for courage and perseverance than 
in seeking tu benefit mankind—nothing more beauti- 
ful than a community made happy by well directed 
labor. 
| ‘The United States Gazette, says: 
| ‘Phe remarks of Mr. Frazer were well rcevived, 
/and were intently listened to. ‘he monitions he ut- 
tered, aid the suggestions his discourse coutained, 
will, we trust, be productive of good effect in awak- 
ening people to a proper recognition of the present 
‘advanced state of American tmanutactures, to their 
| capability of increase and improvement, and to the 

propriety of our own people regarding our owa ma- 
| fulacturers will not feel themselves called upon to 
adopt foreign marks for their goods as a means of 
securing a sale of them at repaying prices. Mr. 
/Krazer tas done well to lift his voice against this 
| peruiclous practice, which condemns our manulac- 


‘turers lo tacitly admit that foreign productions are 
The correction of the evil 
lies with the community, and producers must look to 
the Community lor the aid which will make strong 
their hands in their work of enterprise and industry, 
and for the expression of such an honest and cher- 
ished pride in the growth of our manufactures as 
will warrant them in sending every article into the 
markels on ts Own merits, without the fear that pre- 
judice will work in unjust opposition to it. 


‘The Franklin Llostitute has achieved wonders in 
breaking down and scattering this unworthy feeling 
for the products of other countries, to the sacrifice 
of our own, and the tribute which Mr. Frazer pays 
to the effurts of the founders of the Institute, was 
justly wun by them. Now when the tide is turn- 
ing, and better fevlings are awakened, itis difficult 
to conceive of the almost overwhelming opposition 
agaist which they successiully battled-—it was no 
lizht achievement to cause a fixed prejudice to 
suuside—vul they did it, atid so lave earned the 
gratiiude of every lover of American productive im- 
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Mexico. The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce writes, that the despatches 
brougit by M. Perrot. from Mexico, to our government, 
are very important. He understands that Mexico pro- 
poses, that on the United States naval squadron being 
withdrawn from the Mexican coast, diplomatic relations 
shall be resumed, ministers mutually appointed, and ne- 
gotiations entered into for the adjus'ment of all existing 
difficulties. the settlement of a boundary between the 
countries, and of the compensation which shall be paid 
to Mexico for the new boundary. 


South American Rercsiics. The latest intelligence 
from the Rio La Plata left the French and English squa- 
drons preparing to operate agsinst Buenos Ayers, and 
taking possession of Argentine ports upon the river. 

The Washington ‘‘Union,” says: 

“We undersiand, by letters received’ vesterd.y, ‘ated, 
in September, that the English admiral ads ntau agent 
and engineer from the river Plata, to purchase several 


steamboats at Rio, for service upon the upper rivers en- | 


tering the La Plata.” 


St. Dominco. Port au Plat dates to the 24th October 
state that a Dominican squadron of five schooners left 
there on the 18th, to attack Cape Haytien, and were to 
be assisted by an army of 4,000 men on that frontier. 

e 


Haytr. Our Insest dates from Port au Prince, are to 


| the United States, Geo. M. Dallas, presiding. 


— 


i... 
We see it stated that the post master general desi... 
to recommend a repeal of the new law,—in conseques 
of the revenue under it not meeting the expenditure, er 
rices | the mail department. It would be well, we should ih; , 
|to allow a_longer test of its operations. Six months? 

A Hrr. “Bill, said one loafer to another recently 37 not sufficient to regi a fair criterion. Some modi. 
“Pse a National Reformer, 1 is.” | cation is required, to obviate ascertained 1m Coven. 
“Vy, is that our party? ‘iences under the new evactment, but no one in his tisk: 
og, : ‘senses, could have exp-cted th: reduced postage ty 42. 

“Vy, yes, hossy. it is that. If you puts in a vote for) oe ee ene ee ee nc a Pst Ze to haye 
that ere party, you voies yourseif a farm.” pes: S he tho UF ate hie pA ore produced as much reve. 
“Vell, I don’t go that un'ess they'll go a litle furder. "UC 45 Mie old rates. Let the experiment have a f 


I vants a farm, and somebody to work it, besides.” Fixit chance; if it fails then. the public mind will much | 
bo.h; yawning,——Messenger . _be prepared to see ii abandoned. 
. oO , . i 


nee 


The inspections at Baltimore during the year, will not 
fall much Clow 70,030 hhds. 

The inspections of the week comprise 879 Maryland, 
1,034 Ohio, and 1 Kentucky—total 1,914 hhds. 
as in last quotations—tmarket rather dull. 


eller 





/ 
The Ameri-| ‘!HE Maits. Apprehensions are enter'ained, and ip. 
pearances go far to jusiify the idea, tbat the mai's jy tf 

souiiwest, are delayed by some unfair collusion fur e... 
calative purposes, whenever a foreign steamer Ft 
accutunts of a change in prices of southern or Wetter 
roduct. Delaying the newsa few hours from the Dub. 
ic, whilst private letters contrive to reach the parties 
enables them to realize thousands of dollars in . 

| erations of an hour. 


ANTI CAPITAL PUNISHMENT CONVENTION. 

can Society for the abolition of capital punishment, met 
at Philadelphia on the 12:h inst.3 the Vice President of 
|  Viee presidents—Horace ‘treely, of New York; R. E. | 
| Homer, of New Jersey; J. E. Snodgrass. of Maryland; | 
| De. J. Harsem, of New York; Cyrus M. Burleivh, of 
| Connecticut; D. Neall, W. El Juhnson, and H. 8. Pat- 
| terson, M. D., of Pennsylvania. 


the Op. 


alt & 





the Lith of October. at which time vigorous preparations 
cans. 


attack from the Voirinicans, was disbelieved. 


Tue Bis GuN, which Capt Srockton had manufactur. | 
ed in England forthe sieamer Princeton, has just arrived 
in one of our packet ships. Who is to take command 
of the monster, or what ship is to wield it now, we know | 
not. Capt. Stockton left us atthe moment of the arri 
val of this pet gun of his, for a cru’ze in the Pacific, and 
the Princeton was found unfit for the management of 
the big gun “Oregon.” 


Cononists For Liperta. The beantiful Baltimore 
built ship Roanoke, of Baltimore, lett: Portsmouth Vir- 
ginia, on the 5th inst. with one hundred and eighty se- 
ven emigrants and six Method:st Missionaries, for Libe- | 
ria. Most of the emigrants were from Virginia one fa- 
mily from North Carolina, and a few from western New 


York. The ship is chartered by the American Colo- 





nization suciety, which appears to have taken a fresh 
start aud ts now operating with renewed hopes. An- 
other expedition is to leave New Orleans, in a month or 
two. ‘The emigrants that went in the Roanoke were 
an intelligent fine looking set of darkies, and appeared 
really inspired with a hope of enjoying in their own A fri- 
ca, more real liberty than they could ever hope for in 
the United States. = 


The Maryland Colonization Society held their annual 
meeting in the Light street church, Baltimore on Wed- 
nesday evening last. The Rev Dr. Jouns delivered an 
admirable address in behalf of what he considered one 
of the most benevolent projects of the age. The Rev. 
Mr. Suicer also addressed the meeting. The untiring 
and talented LaTrosg, gave a viry interesting account 
of the condition and prospects of the Maryland Colony, 
the progress of which is onward. ‘There has been noth- 


ing to lament in the pastj—and the future is full of hope | 


to the white and to the colored maaan; the Marylander, 
and the African, the Man, and the Christian. Good has 
been done, and well done. Much more of good in pros- 
pect invites activity in the part of the friends of Coloni- 
zation--of emancipation--and of the genuine friends of 
ot free labor.’ We understand that the brig designed 
as a regular trader between Baltimore and Cape Palmas, 
will sail on her first trip, in the course of a few weeks, 
with emigrants from Maryland. 


Fiour. We might say, have very gradually advanced 
during the week. The inspections of the week at Bal 
tiinore amounts to 21,654 bbis. and 432 half bbls. 

The flour speculation touched New Orleans on the 
5th inst. and swept every barrell from first hands. Sales 
commenced in the morning a: 4,50, and progressed dur- 
ing the day, up to $5, at which 1700 bis. common brand 
was sold in the evening; 10,000 bls. changed hands dur- 
ing the day. 


Grain. Wheat has gone up a few cents, during the 
week in the Baltumore market. Prime red is now 122, 
white do. 130 cts. 


@ Cueese. The town of Collins, Erie county, N. York 
made 554,000 pounds of cheese during the last year.-- 
The town of Fairfield, Herkiiner county, made 1,335,- 
997 pounds during the same period. Herkimer county 
N. Y. turns out annually 8,208,796 pounds of clieese. 
This at 8 cts. per pound, the present price of the article, 
would give the dairymen of old Herkimer, $655,703, 
63. 

Corton. Intelligence reached New Orleans on the 
6th instant, which induced holdéers to accept a fraction 
below 7 cents, for which they had been holding up; pur 
chasers refusing so much. 1,800 bales disposed of at 63 
gave the impulse, and 9,000 bales went off during the 
morning at rates not reported. 


Tosacco. Inspections ht the Philadelphia city ware 
house, trom the st January to Ist Nov., 1845, comprise 





3,575 hhds. Stock on hand 2,662 hhds. 


Secretaries—J. Hoffer, of New York, and Thomas 


Kane, of Pennsylvania. 


The meeting was addressed by Mr. Dallas. 
gular address was delivered by Cyrus Burleigh, of Con- 
necticut. The resolutions adopted, were proposed by 
Mr. Greely, of New York. Dr. Collins, of Baltimore, 
attended the convention. 


Exections —Maszachusetls. The election, which tork 


Four regular tickets being 1n the field, loco. whig. na- 
tive, and abolition; neither candidate for governor hada 


volve upon the legislature. A few towns remain to be 
heard from. So far as received the vote for governor 
stands—Briggs, (whig) 49,499; Davis, (loco) 35,063; 
Shaw, (native) 7,119; Sewall, (abolition) 7,216; and 


scattering 1,314. 


All the senators elected, are whigs. 


There are 160 whigs. 49 locos, and 3 natives elected to: 


? 


the house, so far as returns are received. 

For congressmen of the 9th district, another attempt 
at election results as_ before. 
near a choice as at the last trial. 

The Michigan election, results as decidedly in favor o 
the locos, we judge, from the complexion of the returns 
received, ‘hough they are not so near complete as the 
above. 
bly reduced the loeo majoriiies of last year. 


/nearly 50 per cent, compared with 
bigh rates of toll charged upon the State works. 
most of the other articles there has been an increase, 
| Allantic and St. Lawrence Railroad Capital. [1 
ters have been received by the President ot the Atlantic 
were said io be making for an a‘tack upon the Domini- | place on ‘Tuesday last, resulted in favor of the whigs— and 5t. Lawrence Road, announcing that the mission ig 
The French residents had refused to leave, but | 


a compromise was likely tu be effected. A renort of an) tive, a. 
| majority of the whole, and the choice wi!! therefore de- 


Lon jon has been entirely successful. 
Portland, Maine, deserve all ihe benefits to be derived 
from this road tor their enterprise and public spirit, 


| 


one of the 
murder of 
was about to place him on board a beat for Rock 
‘Island, a body of Mormons collected for the purpose of 
rescuing him. 
shot in the leg, and the sheriff was severely wounde .- 
r, The prisoner escaped. 


No choice,—nor quite as } 


Tue PennsyLvANnia CANALS RECEIPTS, it is stated, yj) 
‘reach about ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS. 
The re- flour sent forward this 


Tue Mormon piFFicuttiés, in Illinois, are renewed 
More blood has flown, and more flames curled over de. 
| Stroyed property. 
Tne sheriff of Rock Island weut to Nauvoo to arresg 
cddings, indicted for participating in ti 
He arresied him, but as he 


Snil more are threatened. 
vl. Davenport. 


A squabbling ensued. 


Several other «affairs had occurred in the vicinity o 


Nauvoo, and some houses had been burnt. The partie 


The whigs exult out there at having considera- | W°TC 982/ UP I arns. 


Mormon Oratory. The Mormon church, like othe 


The Florida election fur a representative to congress, churches, is fated to have its dissensions, and quite a 


it seems, is yet in dispu'e. The latest accounts from 


‘there, (loco authority,) indicate that the loco candidate 
/ has a small majority, but the official returns of sone of | 
‘the districts not being im, they fear that the whig candi- 
| date will have a majority of 37 official votes, and ques- 


tion his accepting his seat under such circumstances. 
Louisiana.—T'he new constitution ‘I'he popular vote 
to adopt or reject the new turm of government proposed 
by the state convention, was taken on the 3d inst. As 
it was generally regarded by both parties as superior to 


the existing constitution, there was no doubt of its adup- 'etood the brunt ef the storm?’ 


tion by a large majority, and consequently noexcitement 
about it. The majority in the city of New Orleans for 
adopting it, was 1,357. 
273 for, 9 against the constitution. 


The New York election returns are not yet all received. | 


Five locos and three whigs are elected to the senate; 


last year six locos, one native, and one whig. The | 
| worldly gear, including, it is said, 
‘itself at Nauvoo, large and valuable trects of land in! 


house will be comp sed of about 72 locos, 50 whigs, and 
6 anti-renters. Not one “‘native” or abolition candidate 
it is believed has been elected. 

The vote on calling a constitutional convention, is de- 


cidedly affirmative, though the majority of loco votes | 


and of the foreign votes, appear to be given in the ne- 
gatlive. 

Emieranrs. During the month of October. there ar- 
rived at New York 6 186 emigrants, of which 3,282 were 
from England; 1,754 embarked at Bremen. 


Fire, at Wilmington, N.C. From 40 to 45 buildings, 
estimated at 450,000, besides merchandize, &c., to an 
equal amount, was destroyed on ihe morning of the 4th 
inst. by fire, which there is reason to believe was kind- 
led by design. 

A Fine, and another erplosion of salt p ‘tre, or some 
other harmless material, tovk place at New York on the 
evening of the 13th ins’, by which a number of fire- 
men were seriously, and some fataily injured. The loss 
of property aud buildings estimated at $100,000, 


New York City. There are in the city of N. York 
239 umnibuses, 203 hacks, and 250 cabs. 


Tur New Yorx Canats. The revenue this year from 
tolls will exceed TWO MILLIONS SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS? ‘I'he N. Y. fyerald, says it will be nearly if not 
quite Three millions --'lolerable fair that for a_ big diich.” 
I'he receipts to the Ist Nove uber as reported is $2,246, 
279; exceeding the receipts of 1844 to the some peried 
over $100,000, 


Tue New Postrace Law. So far as returns have 
been published, of the receipts of the department since 
the new rate of postage has been in operation, the fall- 
ing off, added :o the charges !o the government authorized 
by the new and not authorized by the old Jaw, will make 
a difference, we judge, of not less chan fifiy per cent.-- 
The United States, treasury will have to make up the 
difference, whatever it may be. Not less than a_millio: 
uf dollars, we presume at any rate. 


many of them as any other. e! 
late Joe Smith, is disputing the levitimacy of the rweLve 


At Baton Rouge, the vote was | 





| Several times between two iron rollers. 


| are made, so as to obtain the desired thickness. 





A veritable brother of the 


He has been lec 


who have taken the rule at Nauvoo. 


‘turing to audiences at St. Louis, and paints the abuses. 


such latter day saints as now lord it over the chure’,i 
naive colors. The Reveille gives the fullowing as a spe 
imen of his peculiar oratury:— 

‘Sez 1 to Brigham Young, sez I, ‘How is it a goin 


, to be about the young Joseph, who should in right be th 
‘head of the church, as his father and his family has 


Sez he, sez Briglia 
Young, ‘If we go to preachin’ young Joseph now, thes 
enemies on our borders will shoot the young propheta 
they did his father;? and so they sot the head of | 
church aside, and ever since it aint bin a gittin’ aloy 
at all!” 

Emma S.nith, the widow of the deceased prophet 
claims at least a wife’s portion of her late husband 
besides the Ten? 
nvis, fur Joseph was suspected of having a hawk’s ey 
towards the mammon of unrigiteousness. Ema 
likes the notion of leaving those substarntial possess!” 
for any prospects which she can perceive in the fun 
and wishes to remain to iake care of asumber ene: 


Aw Ixpia RUBBER FACTORY in Providence, R.!.,m 
ufactures 600 pairs of shoes daily. The India rub 
being firs! ead is dissolved in camphine and pas 
It is then ! 
off in a very thin web by passing it between heavy ! 
upen cloth, where it is kept in places until several Me 

ull 
this operation the material is kept warm by steati. © 
girl makes from 10 to 15 pairs of men’s rubber si 
per day after the meta! is prepared. 


Weavuer. A fearful storm occurred on Sunday # 
Monday 2d and 3d of November, in Canada, 0” 
much damage at Quebec and Montreal, aid upo! © 
lakes, the shores of which are strewed with the wn 
of shipping. At Cayuga Bridge, N. Y., the ae 
cars Wes interrupted by snow 18 inches deep. Be 
fell to the depth of 10 inches at Cumberland, May 
At Albany, the new penitenuary with walls (went 
ches thick, was blown dow 4,as well as several bf 
unfinished buildings. At Boswn, a three story b 
building was blown down, falling with a temer 
crash. An immense body of rain fell to the eas” 
between the mght of the Ist and morning of the - 
stants, occasioning destructive freshets in the stream 
Heavy losses have been sustained, especially Pal 
Kennebec, many dams being carried away, 80° ©, 
mense amvunt of timber. On the 3d the tide @) 
York was exceedingly low, the water havine 
own tosea. At Baltimore the storm was me tlt 
ient—it rained, snauwed, and bluw: d, bul not Vi ie 
After the above date the weather 


becume mild, an¢ 
now have summer agam. 





The quantity 5 
year from Pittsburg has fallen of 
1844, owing to the 


In 
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